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Executive Summary 

New Homes, New Neighborhoods, New Schools: 
Offering New Life Opportunities through the 
Baltimore Housing Mobility Program 


I n the Baltimore region, a successful housing 
mobility program is providing families living in 
very disadvantaged inner city communities with a 
new home and a chance for a new life. Minority 
voucher holders in the federal Housing Choice 
Voucher Program (formerly tided Section 8) have 
often been limited to living in “voucher submar- 
kets” where racial and economic segregation is 
high and opportunities are limited. The Baltimore 
Housing Mobility Program, a specialized regional 
voucher program operating with deliberate atten- 
tion to expanding fair housing choice, has over- 
come some of the biggest barriers to using 
vouchers in suburban and city neighborhoods 
where opportunities are abundant. The program’s 
results-oriented approach has produced a replica- 
ble set of best practices for mobility programs 
while presenting an important model for reform of 
the national Housing Choice Voucher Program. 
This report, New Homes , New Neighborhoods, New 


Schools: A Progress Report on the Baltimore Housing 
Mobility Program, provides the first-ever compre- 
hensive description of the program. 

The Origins of the Baltimore 
Housing Mobility Program 

Housing mobility emerged decades ago as a legal 
and policy response to the recognition that the 
nation’s deeply segregated housing markets deprive 
low-income African American families of the same 
level of opportunity available to whites. Beginning 
in the 1960s, public housing desegregation lawsuits 
filed on behalf of public housing residents sought 
to end the historical confinement of African 
Americans to high-poverty central city neighbor- 
hoods and public housing projects. The Baltimore 
Housing Mobility Program originated as a partial 
settlement of Thompson v. HUD, a public housing 
desegregation case filed in 1995. The program was 
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fully launched in 2003. Initially, two organizations 
were responsible for different facets of the settle- 
ment. Metropolitan Baltimore Quadel (MBQ) 
administered all of the vouchers in the program 
and provided mobility counseling 
to families receiving tenant-based 
vouchers. Innovative Housing 
Institute (IHI) handled mobility 
counseling for the smaller proj- 
ect-based voucher program and a 
homeownership component. In 
2007, all facets of the program 
were consolidated under MBQ’s 
administration. 


Metropolitan Baltimore Quadel 
(MBQ) currently administers the 
program under contract with the 
Housing Authority of Baltimore 
City (HABC) and under the 
oversight of HABC, the U.S. 

Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, and the 
Maryland ACLU. MBQ has a 
critical partner in the Baltimore 
Regional Housing Campaign 
(BRHC), a coalition of local and 
national civil rights and housing 
policy organizations formed in 
the wake of Thompson to ensure 
that public policies and private 
investments are aligned to over- 
come historic divisions by race 
and class. Since 2005, the BRHC 
has supported innovative strate- 
gies to increase housing choice; 
promoted inclusive, mobility- 
friendly policies throughout the 
region; and attracted philanthropic investment in 
enhancements of the mobility program. 

Keys to Program Success 

The Baltimore Housing Mobility Program helps 
current and former public housing families and 
families on the waiting list for public housing or 
Housing Choice Vouchers gain access to private 


Racial segregation 
separates lower income 
African-American and Latino 
families from opportunity in 
metropolitan areas, which 
predictably leads to 
depressed outcomes in 
education, employment, 
health, and other measures. 


market housing in low poverty and predominantly 
white neighborhoods. Applicants who pass back- 
ground checks and meet other eligibility criteria 
enroll in MBQ’s counseling program, where they 
are prepared to succeed as ten- 
ants in more competitive housing 
markets. 


“The Future of Fair Flousing: 
Report of the National Commission 
on Fair Flousing and Equal Opportu- 
nity” former FIUD Secretaries 
Flenry Cisneros and Jack Kemp, 
Co-Chairs, December 2008. 


This is the best housing pro- 
gram I’ve ever experienced. 
When I have any concern 
about the smallest thing my 
housing counselor is right on 
it. I appreciate her and all 
the effort she put into making 
my transition go so smoothly. 

— Program participant 


Participants are taken through 
budgeting and financial education 
and are guided by counselors who 
serve as motivational coaches. 

Bus tours introduce participants 
to the myriad of employment, 
education, and health-related 
amenities in high-opportunity 
neighborhoods. Participants save 
for a security deposit and, when 
they are ready to move, work 
with their counselor to find a 
house or apartment that suits 
their needs. A federal Housing 
Choice Voucher covers a portion 
of their rent. While the vouchers 
can be used throughout the 
Baltimore region, they are specif- 
ically targeted to housing units in 
neighborhoods where less than 
1 0 percent of the residents are in 
poverty, less than 30 percent of 
the residents are minority, and 
less than five percent of all hous- 
ing units are public housing or in 
HUD-assisted housing 
complexes. 


Families receive two-plus years 
of post-move counseling to help 
them adjust to their new homes and communities 
and second-move counseling to minimize disruptive 
and unwanted moves out of opportunity neighbor- 
hoods due to market barriers. They also receive 
employment and transportation assistance to access 
the rich employment resources of suburban 
areas — access that could otherwise be limited by 
the region’s relatively weak public transit systems. 
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A SUMMARY OF PROGRAM ACHIEVEMENTS - 

Many Families and Children Helped 

• 1 ,522 families moved to low-poverty, racially integrated suburban and city neighborhoods. 

• 88 percent of families moved from the inner city to suburban counties. 

• 1 ,277 children are now living in suburban school districts. 

Dramatic Changes in Environment 

• Neighborhoods moved from were 80 percent black and 33 percent poor; those moved to were 21 
percent black and 7.5 percent poor. 

• Median household income in old neighborhoods was $24,182 and in new was $48,318. 

• Eighty-three percent of settled participants (those who have been in their homes for at least 1 4 
months) say their neighborhood is better or much better than their old neighborhood. 

• Upwards of 70 percent of settled participants say schools; safety and less crime and drugs; friendly 
neighbors and people; and a mix of different races and cultures; are the most positive features of their 
new neighborhood. 

Significant Improvements in School Quality 

• In schools in the new neighborhoods an average of 33 percent of students are eligible for free and 
reduced lunch compared with 83 percent in original neighborhoods’ schools. 

• Almost a quarter of participating families moved to neighborhoods served by elementary schools with 
less than 10 percent of students eligible for the free and reduced lunch program. 

• In the new neighborhoods’ elementary schools, 69 and 76 percent of students scored proficient or 
higher on state math and reading tests, compared with 44 percent and 54 percent in the original city 
schools. 

• 88 percent of settled participants say they are satisfied or very satisfied with the schools in their new 
community. 

• 89 percent of settled parents say their children appear to be learning better or much better in their 
new schools. 

Enhanced Quality of Life 

• Nearly 80 percent of participants, surveyed after they moved, say they feel safer, more peaceful, and 
less stressed. 

• Sixty percent of participants say they feel more motivated. 

• Nearly 40 percent of participants say they feel healthier. 

Housing Stability 

• Most families (62 percent) stayed in their original unit instead of moving when they became eligible to 
move from their initial unit. 

• Only 1 9 percent of families who became eligible to leave their original unit moved from the suburbs 
back to the city. 

• Families who made a second move went to neighborhoods that were less segregated and signifi- 
cantly less poor than the neighborhoods in which they lived before they joined the program. 

Sources: MBQ administrative data (families affected); articles in preparation using MBQ and demographic data by Stefanie DeLuca 
and Peter Rosenblatt of Johns Hopkins University (Data for changes in neighborhood conditions, test scores in elementary schools, 
and housing stability, is as of 2007 and does not include families who were forced to move when apartment complexes were sold; see 
DeLuca and Rosenblatt 2009a and 2009b, endnote 4), a 2007 ACLU of Maryland survey of participants who lived in their new neigh- 
borhoods for at least 14 months (families perceptions of their neighborhoods and improvement in children’s performance in school); 
and a 2008 ACLU of Maryland survey of families who recently moved for the first time under the program (quality of life perceptions). 

Full details on the source documents and findings are provided later in this report. 
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Children Dream of a New Future 

When Tamika Edwards, who grew up in Baltimore’s now-demolished Flag House Courts public 
housing high-rise, arrived at the top of the waiting list for a slot in one of Baltimore’s public hous- 
ing projects, she turned the opportunity down. Though she disliked her distressed Upton neigh- 
borhood, she didn’t want to jump “from the frying pan to the fire,” she said. But when her oldest 
son, now 16, entered his early teens, she feared that he was starting to conform to the negative 
influence of peers in their troubled inner-city neighborhood. So she applied for the mobility pro- 
gram and moved her family to Elkridge, Md., even though the commute to her job as a medical 
technician in the city would be difficult. 

“It did not bother me at all to move out here” she says. “I just wanted better and was willing to go 
just about anywhere. I was not sure what to expect but it has been all good.” 

She loves her family’s new home and the diverse community of whites, blacks, Asians and His- 
panics in which they live. Now with a car, work is just a 20 minute drive away. And at the sugges- 
tion of her closest neighbor, a nurse, she has enrolled in Howard Community College to pursue a 
nursing degree. Her children, now 16, 12, 10, and 5, have made friends in the neighborhood and 
at school. The curriculum in Howard County schools was challenging for them, Edwards says, 
but they have improved their grades from “C” to “A” and “B” averages and expanded their vo- 
cabulary, and now dream about their future. One child wants to be a teacher, another a nurse, an- 
other a lawyer. “Their schools and neighborhoods have shown them a different life and now they 
are different,” says Edwards, adding that she too now wants more for herself. 

“[The program] has given me a chance of a lifetime ... lam motivated to finish school ... and I 
want to buy a house like the one I have. I got a taste of something good and I want more.” ■ 


MBQ not only provides counseling to families par- 
ticipating in the program, it administers the vouch- 
ers metropolitan- wide. To ensure the program’s 
success on the ground, MBQ continually markets 
the program to landlords and monitors the place- 
ment of voucher holders to avoid “clustering” ten- 
ants. Because participation in the program is 
voluntary, assisted, and gradual, families are mov- 
ing when they are ready and eager for a better life, 
and successfully transitioning into stable communi- 
ties throughout the Baltimore region. 

Outcomes: Improved Quality of 
Life for Children and Families 

Through the Baltimore Housing Mobility 
Program, more than 1,500 poor African American 
families have voluntarily moved from racially iso- 
lated high-poverty neighborhoods in Baltimore to 
low-poverty racially integrated suburban and city 


neighborhoods with lower unemployment, fewer 
recipients of public assistance, a lower percentage 
of high school drop outs, and better resourced and 
higher performing schools. 

Families seeking a new beginning find a dra- 
matic change in environment. The most com- 
mon reason why participants volunteer for the 
program is to escape crime and to find a better and 
safer neighborhood, as cited by 86 percent of 
recent movers surveyed in 2007. A significant 
number of recent movers also cited “better and 
safer schools” as motivating factors in their moves. 
Overwhelmingly, participants reported finding 
these desired environments in their new neighbor- 
hood (summarized in the chart on p.5). This is 
largely due to the fact that almost nine out of 10 
families have used their initial voucher to move to 
suburban counties. More than 95 percent of new 
movers surveyed in 2008 said their new neighbor- 
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hood is better or much better than 
their old neighborhood and families 
consistently report high levels of satis- 
faction with both their new neighbor- 
hood and their home. Counter to 
some fears, the suburbs have not been 
a hostile environment. A high percent- 
age of new movers describe their 
neighborhood as friendly, and longer- 
term movers cite the mix of people of 
different backgrounds, race, and eth- 
nicity as the most positive aspect of 
their neighborhood. 

The benefits of the program go 
beyond the basic goal of accessing 
better housing in a safe environ- 
ment. Positive outcomes for partici- 
pants include an increase in quality of 
life, health, and educational opportunities, 
and potentially, employment. In their 
new, high-opportunity neighborhoods, 
participants say they feel safer, health- 
ier, less stressed, more motivated, and 
more confident in the future facing 
their children. Parents also report that 
dieir children are doing better in 
school. Ninety-three percent of recent 
movers responding to a 2007 survey 
said that they were satisfied or very 
satisfied with the schools in their new 
community. Nearly as many longer- 
term residents (89 percent) said that 
their children appeared to be learning 
better or much better in their new 
schools. 



Suburban elementary school. Photo: Barbara Samuels. 


2007 New Mover Survey 
Reasons Signed Up for Mobility Program 


Wanted better/safer 
neighborhood 

Wanted better/safer 
school 

Wanted bigger/better 
housing 

Need voucher to pay 
rent/utilities 

Wanted own 
apartment/house 

Wanted to move closer 
to job or school 

Building was demolished 

Wanted to move closer 
to family 

Other 


(N=94) 0 



40 60 

Number of Respondents 


100 


Stability and retention are providing the foun- 
dation for success. By helping adults and chil- 
dren remain in opportunity neighborhoods, the 
Baltimore Housing Mobility Program is position- 
ing families for long-term gains in educational 
attainment, health, and self-sufficiency. As of 
September 2007 — four and a half years after the 
Baltimore mobility program’s inception and before 
the implementation of program-wide “second- 


move” counseling — most families (62 percent) who 
had been in their initial unit for a year and were 
eligible to make a second move were still in their 
initial unit. Most of the families who left their orig- 
inal units were not moving back to their old neigh- 
borhoods 1 . According to this research, performed 
by Stefanie DeLuca and Peter Rosenblatt of Johns 
Hopkins University, only 19 percent of all of the 
families who could have moved at some point after 
the end of their first lease moved from the suburbs 
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Quality of Life Improvement (2008 New Mover Survey) 


Better environment for children 
Feel more peaceful/less stress 
Feel safer/less worried about crime 
More green space/fresh air 
Feel more motivated 
Better stores/services 
Feel healthier 
Kid(s) behavior is better 
Kid(s) doing better in school 
Fewer worries about money 
My quality of life hasn't improved 
Other 

Found a job or a better job 
(N=97) 



40 60 

Number of Respondents 


100 


back to Baltimore. When families do move from 
an initial suburban placement back to the city, sur- 
veys indicate that the primary reason is the need or 
desire for a larger unit-to “move up” from an 
apartment to a house. 

Next Steps for the Program and 
Mobility Policy Nationwide 

After six years, MBQ is still working to create a 
better program. Next steps for enhancing program 
administration include reducing 
large caseloads; expanding and 
strengthening post-move sup- 
ports for families; streamlining 
processes for landlords; enhanc- 
ing education, health, employ- 
ment and transportation 
supports; and increasing develop- 
ment of housing units receiving 
project-based subsidies. 

At the same time, MBQ’s partners and fair housing 
advocates are hoping to use the early and promis- 
ing results of the program to expand housing 
mobility programs in the region and in the nation. 


The Baltimore Housing 
Mobility Program is proving 
that poor African American 
families are able and willing 
to make it beyond the con- 
fines of traditional public 
housing neighborhoods and 
that low poverty and pre- 
dominantly white neighbor- 
hoods are able and willing to 
enfold the new families into 
the fabric of the community. 
Bringing the benefits to 
more families and neighbor- 
hoods requires broader 
mobility reforms pushed by 
fair housing advocates 
including those promoted by 
the coalition members of the 
Baltimore Regional Housing 
Campaign. BRHC is work- 
ing to eliminate local barriers to affirmatively fur- 
ther fair housing, such as Maryland’s stringent 
policy requiring local approval of housing develop- 
ments financed through the Low Income Housing 
Tax Credit program. 

On a national level, the lessons learned through 
the Baltimore Housing Mobility Program argue 
for extending mobility more broadly in the federal 
Housing Choice Voucher Program. The program 
provides a blueprint for using 
vouchers as a tool for strengthen- 
ing disadvantaged minority fami- 
lies by connecting them to the 
educational and economic vitality 
of low-poverty, high-opportunity 
neighborhoods. When families 
move out of distressed neighbor- 
hoods and children do better in 
school and break out of the cycle 
of poverty, the benefits are significant and accrue 
to the whole of society. 


I am grateful and so happy 
to be a part of the program. 

It has truly made a big 
difference in my life as well 
as my children. 

— Program participant 
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“Only a very small percentage of white children live in high poverty neighborhoods 
throughout childhood, while a majority of black children do." 

Pew Charitable Trust, Neighborhoods and the Black-White Mobility Gap (2009) 


Introduction 

A New Chance for Striving Baltimore Families 


I n the nation’s imagination, Baltimore City rep- 
resents quintessential urban America — its 
glossy tourist and business districts shadowed by 
gritty neighborhoods where families struggle to 
survive, raise their children, and maybe even get 
ahead. But in the real Baltimore, an effort that is 
helping disadvantaged families change their life 
circumstances has a storyline as compelling as any 
fictional narrative. 

This true-life story is populated with people like 
Tamika Edwards. She and her four children lived 
in subsidized housing in Baltimore’s Upton neigh- 
borhood before joining a program that helped 
them move to Elkridge in Eloward County. 
Edwards didn’t uproot her family to move merely 
10 miles out of the inner city in order to change 
the world. She just wanted to give her children a 
better place to grow up than a neighborhood with 
high rates of poverty, crime, and failing schools. 


Edwards spent her youth in Baltimore’s now- 
demolished Flag House Courts public housing 
complex. She knew instinctively what social science 
research has proven — to decrease her children’s 
chances of becoming teenage parents or victims of 
crime, and increase their chances of completing 
high school, maybe college, and getting decent- 
paying jobs, she needed to raise them somewhere 
else. 2 She needed a safe place to live with good 
schools, decent and affordable grocery stores, and 
employment opportunities for her family. She 
hoped change would come to her city neighbor- 
hood, but sensed it would not come soon enough 
to benefit her children, particularly her eldest son, 
who was becoming a teenager. 

“I did not want him to become a statistic,” she said. 

The Baltimore Housing Mobility Program 3 pro- 
vides families like Edwards’s with a federally 
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funded voucher and counseling assistance to rent 
homes or apartments in suburban and city neigh- 
borhoods that differ dramatically from where they 
lived. Through the program, 1,522 poor African 
American families have voluntarily moved from 
racially isolated high-poverty neighborhoods in 
Baltimore to low-poverty racially integrated subur- 
ban and city neighborhoods with lower unemploy- 
ment, less use of public assistance, fewer high 
school drop outs, and better resourced and higher 
performing schools. 4 
Most families are staying 
in their new more oppor- 
tunity-affording neigh- 
borhoods, where they say 
they feel safer, healthier, 
less stressed, more moti- 
vated and more confident 
in the future facing their 
children. Parents also 
report that their children 
are doing better in 
school. 5 

The average family that 
has moved under the pro- 
gram is headed by a 29 
year old female with an 
annual income of just over $15,000 prior to their 
first move. 6 More than three-fourths of participat- 
ing families have children, usually one or two chil- 
dren, although almost a quarter have three or more 
kids. 7 Contrary to the public perception that 
voucher households are welfare recipients, only 
about one-third of the mobility program heads of 
household were receiving welfare income when 
they moved. Just under half were earning some 
income from employment. 8 

While it is too early for a longitudinal analysis of 
improvements in educational attainment and other 
outcomes for these families, Edwards and the other 
participants surveyed by the ACLU of Maryland 
over the last three years report their lives are 
changing. Some, like Michelle Starks, who is now 
working as a cashier in a “big box” retail store less 


than a mile from her new home in Bel Air, Harford 
County, were not working before moving and now 
have jobs. Others, such as Lenora Jones, also found 
new jobs close to their new homes. Jones, who 
drives a bus for the Howard County school district, 
lives in the county, giving her two daughters the 
chance to live in the same community where their 
mom works. 

Still others are working on their education, with 

paths similar to Candice 
Nelson, who moved from 
Upton in West Baltimore 
to Perry Hall in 
Baltimore County and 
subsequently to 
Columbia in Howard 
County. Ending a 10-year 
break from school, 

Nelson received her 
GED and then enrolled 
in Baltimore City 
Community College 
where she is currently 
pursuing an associate 
degree in nursing. She 
plans to work full time at 
a local hospital while 
using a scholarship from the Maryland Association 
of Housing and Redevelopment Agencies to com- 
plete her bachelor’s in pediatric nursing at Coppin 
State University. Many of Nelson’s peers in the 
program have also pursued GED, nursing, cosme- 
tology, phlebotomy and other certifications. 

Others are taking more preliminary steps to better 
health or self-sufficiency, like going to the library 
and using the Internet, learning to drive, joining 
the PTA or exercising at a local fitness center. 

As parents’ lives are changing, so are the lives of 
their children. Under the program, 1,277 children 
have relocated to suburban school districts, where, 
according to their parents, they are doing better in 
school. Some, including nine-year old Antwone 
Brown and his older brother Anthony, 15, left 
behind specific troubles. Antwone had difficulties 



Program participant. Photo: Andy Cook. 
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in his city school, complaining that teachers sin- 
gled him out and treated him differently. Now he’s 
in the 4th grade in Howard County, doing well in 
more rigorous classes and singing in the school 
choir. In their old neighborhood, Anthony was 
beginning to exhibit behavioral problems and was 
starting to hang out with “the wrong type of kids.” 
Now he is adjusting to his new high school, says 
their mother. Other children, such as Edwards’s 
three eldest, 10, 12, and 16, struggled when they 
first transferred to their new schools because their 
peers grew up with a more demanding curriculum. 
The new schools worked with the Edwards chil- 
dren and their grades steadily improved from C 
averages to As and B’s. Equally impressive, they are 
already talking about the professional careers they 
want to pursue after high school. 

Though these parents and their children each have 
different experiences, they are all benefitting from 
the Baltimore Housing Mobility Program’s com- 
prehensive approach to housing mobility. 

The early but promising results from the program 
could pave the way for expanding mobility 
throughout the region and extending mobility 
more broadly in the federal Housing Choice 
Voucher (fonnerly Section 8) program, which sub- 
sidizes rental costs for approximately 1 .4 million 
families nationwide. 9 While the Housing Choice 
Voucher program has been shown to be a cost- 
effective means of providing stable housing for 
low-income families, it has been criticized for 
falling far short of the promise with which it was 
launched in die 1970s — to provide true housing 
choice. 


_School Bus Driver Gets to Raise_ 
Her Kids in the Community Where 
She Works 

Lenora Jones is enthusiastic about her 
new neighborhood in Columbia and the 
promise it brings. When Jones learned 
about the housing mobility program, she 
was living in a west Baltimore neighbor- 
hood she describes as “nothing but 
boarded up houses” and “drug addicts 
partying every night”— not the setting she 
wanted for her daughters, one of whom 
has special needs. She moved her family 
to a house in Columbia in Howard 
County, in a neighborhood with a pool, 
playgrounds, a lake, and a skate park. 

She responded to an ad seeking bus driv- 
ers for Howard County schools. They 
trained her, helped her get a commercial 
driver’s license, and hired her as a school 
bus driver, a position which works well 
with her daughters’ school schedules and 
gives them more time together. Although 
the “life changing” move was at first diffi- 
cult for her younger daughter, who had 
done well in her city school but was hav- 
ing trouble keeping up with her peers in 
the more challenging suburban school, 
she moved fast so her daughter would 
not have to repeat a grade. Jones en- 
rolled her in summer school math classes 
and worked with her at home. ■ 
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"Today, we have a better understanding of the relationship between poverty and housing 
policy in the United States, and the neighborhoods of concentrated poverty that resulted 
not in spite of government policies — but in many cases because of them.” 

HUD Secretary Shaun Donovan and former HUD Secretary Henry Cisneros, “Giving Families a Choice,” Huffington Post , July 22, 2009. 


The Origins of the 
Housing Mobility 


Baltimore 

Program 


H istorically, it has been difficult if not impossi- 
ble for disadvantaged inner city families 
receiving housing assistance to locate in the 
Baltimore metropolitan area’s more affluent, pre- 
dominantly white neighborhoods, many of which 
were officially off-limits to African Americans 
before the advent of fair housing laws. 10 While the 
Baltimore region is highly segregated (14th in the 
nation among large metro areas 11 ) generally, what 
goes for Baltimore goes for the nation. 12 

Understanding how Tamika Edwards and other 
mobility program participants made an improbable 
journey to life in suburbia requires a quick trip 
through the history of public housing desegrega- 
tion lawsuits. 

Housing mobility emerged decades ago as a legal 
and policy response to the recognition that the 
nation’s deeply segregated housing markets deprive 


African Americans of the same level of opportunity 
available to whites. Where a family lives goes a long 
way toward determining whether children will ben- 
efit from high performing schools and have access 
to well stocked libraries and recreation programs, 
whether parents will be able to access the jobs diat 
decentralized to the suburban malls and business 
parks, and whether fresh food and fresh air will be 
available to sustain health and well being. 

In a nation where African Americans have histori- 
cally been confined to high poverty inner city 
neighborhoods and housing projects, residential 
segregation means being segregated away from 
society’s opportunity structures. Life outcomes can 
often be projected on the basis of zip codes, and 
the lowest-income African Americans suffer from 
spatial disadvantages acute enough to lock many 
into poverty for generations. 
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When President Kennedy’s 1962 Executive Order 
and the Civil Rights Act of 1964 outlawed “sepa- 
rate but equal” institutions for blacks and whites, 
civil rights attorneys working on behalf of brave 
tenants took aim at the extremely segregated pub- 
lic housing system. For decades, official policies of 
racial segregation and efforts to keep black public 
housing residents out of white neighborhoods had 
created inner city black public housing ghettos in 
cities across the country. The first major public 
housing desegregation 
lawsuit was filed during 
the Chicago “Freedom 
Movement” in 1966 and 
reached the Supreme 
Court in 1976. Hills v. 

Gautreaux “established 
the proposition that 
HUD shared responsibil- 
ity with local defendants 
for intentional housing 
segregation, and could be 
required to promote 
regional housing integra- 
tion as part of a compre- 
hensive court remedy.” 13 

The court-ordered remedy in Gautreaux was a 20- 
year HUD-funded program that gave more than 
7,000 low-income black families counseling and 
financial assistance to rent privately owned housing 
in neighborhoods that were no more than 30 per- 
cent black. More than half moved to predomi- 
nantly white, middle-class suburbs, where they 
flourished compared with the families who also 
moved but stayed within the city. 14 

Gautreaux's template of HUD liability, to be reme- 
died with metropolitan-wide housing desegrega- 
tion efforts, was followed in a number of housing 
desegregation lawsuits filed in the 1980s and 
1990s, spawning many more mobility programs 
using Housing Choice Vouchers (then called 
Section 8 vouchers) as a mobility vehicle. 1S While 
this rental subsidy voucher program was created in 
the 1970s in part to provide an alternative to highly 
segregated public housing complexes, barriers in 


the program and in suburban rental markets had 
effectively limited minority voucher holders to 
“voucher submarkets”. The racial and economic 
segregation in these submarkets was only some- 
what less intense than in public housing neighbor- 
hoods. 16 However, the court-decreed status of 
some mobility programs required HUD and public 
housing authorities to use the discretion already 
available under the rental voucher program — 
rarely used in a deliberate way — to open or expand 

housing opportunities for 
minorities beyond the 
traditional inner city 
neighborhoods. 

At the same time, the 
growing body of research 
documenting the detri- 
ments of living in dis- 
tressed, high-poverty 
neighborhoods and the 
benefits experienced by 
Gautreaux families escap- 
ing those neighborhoods 
prompted Congress in 
the early 1990s to enact 
Moving To Opportunity, 
a demonstration program operating in five cities 
that aimed to test the impact of neighborhood 
environment on family outcomes. 17 Also in the 
1990s, HUD launched the Regional Opportunity 
Counseling Program, a five-year program provid- 
ing 16 metro regions with grants for mobility 
counseling for Housing Choice Voucher holders. 
While these federally funded efforts were expand- 
ing, private foundations and local and state govern- 
ments also increased support of mobility efforts. At 
one point, government and private activity pro- 
duced more than 30 housing mobility programs 
around the country. 18 

In 1995, amid this era of expanding focus on 
mobility, the ACLU of Maryland filed a public 
housing desegregation lawsuit on behalf of more 
than 14,000 fonner and current African American 
public housing families in Baltimore. Thompson v. 
HUD was larger than most such cases and had a 



Baltimore City public housing. Photo: Tonika Garibaldi. 
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Assisted Mobility Programs 



GAUTREAUX 

MTO 

THOMPSON 

Site 

Chicago, 1970s-1980s 

Chicago, NY, Boston, 
LA, Baltimore, 1990s 

Baltimore, 2000s 

Origin 

Lawsuit 

Federally funded 
demonstration 

Lawsuit 

Number 

7000 

1729 Experimental; 

2000 vouchers 



1209 Section 8; 

13000 applicants 



1310 Controls=4248 

1000 moves to date 

Criteria and Moves 

<=30% African 
American residents 
in tract 

<=1 0% poverty rate 

<=10% Poverty 
<=30% Af-Am 
<=5% sub hous. 


ASSIGNED UNIT 

CHOICE WITHIN TRACT 

CHOICE WITHIN TRACT 

Design 

Guasi-experimental 

Experimental 

Quasi-experimental 

Follow Up 

Up to 20 years 

4-7 Years 

1-4 years 


DeLuca and Rosenblatt, 2009 (see endnote 4) 


complexity of claims. However, the impending 
demolition of some of Baltimore’s family public 
housing high rise developments under HUD’s new 
HOPE VI redevelopment program prompted the 
parties to quickly reach a partial settlement. The 
1996 partial consent decree sought to allow the 
redevelopments to go forward without simultane- 
ously perpetuating the city’s longstanding pattern 
of public housing segregation. The case’s larger 
claims awaited future legal resolution. 

Specifically, under the partial consent decree, each 
of the more than 3,000 public housing units to be 
demolished were to be replaced with new housing 
opportunities, one-third of which would be new 
public housing units in mixed-income communities 
built on the sites of the demolished high rises. The 
remaining two-diirds would be newly developed or 
acquired hard units as well as units newly leased 
under the Housing Choice Voucher program in 
“non-impacted areas,” defined as those areas where 
the percent of African American and poor residents 
was no greater than the Baltimore metropolitan 
average (i.e. where African Americans and poor 
families were under-represented.) The replacement 
package included a housing mobility program with 


diree components including 1,342 vouchers for 
families to rent private market housing in non- 
impacted areas (so-called tenant-based housing 
vouchers); 646 subsidies to be attached to specific 
units (known as project-based vouchers) in non- 
impacted areas reserved for mobility clients; and 
168 vouchers subsidizing mortgage payments made 
by clients buying homes in non-impacted areas. 

Families who had lived or were living in public 
housing, and those who were on waiting lists for 
public housing or Housing Choice Vouchers, 
would be eligible. Funding would come largely 
from HUD through the Housing Authority of 
Baltimore City. 

The Baltimore Housing Mobility Program was 
launched in 2003 and is run by Metropolitan 
Baltimore Quadel (MBQ), a subsidiary of the 
national consulting firm, Quadel Consulting 
Corporation. 19 MBQ administers the program 
under contract with the Housing Authority of 
Baltimore City (HABC) and under the oversight of 
counsel for the plaintiffs in Thompson v. HUD, 
HABC, and HUD. 
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M any households make their residential choices based on very limited information 
and consider only a small set of alternatives. ..Experience in other policy areas suggests that 
changing the default option for choices can lead to profoundly different outcomes. 

Thus, why not reform the Section 8 voucher program so it is administered at a regional level? 
Why not introduce more widespread counseling? And why not incorporate a default 
option that voucher holders use their vouchers in low-poverty neighborhoods?" 

Ingrid Gould Ellen, “Supporting Integrative Choices,” in Poverty & Race (Sept-Oct 2008) 


Keys to Prog 

T he Baltimore Housing Mobility Program is 
an outcomes oriented, results-driven inter- 
vention that uses the lessons of the past as a start- 
ing point for further, continuous improvements. 

Staff at Metropolitan Baltimore Quadel (MBQ) 
constantly monitor the program through adminis- 
trative data, maps of participant location and 
neighborhood demographics, periodic special data 
reviews (such as comparative school performance) 
and, of course, formal and informal staff feedback. 
The plaintiffs’ counsel at the ACLU of Maryland 
augment this monitoring with regular client sur- 
veys and interviews, with those who have recently 
moved and longer-term participants; client focus 
groups; and a Client Advisory Council. This ongo- 
ing scrutiny allows MBQ and parties to the 


ram Success 

Thompson case to identify and address any weak- 
nesses in the program. 

Additionally, MBQ has a critical partner in the 
Baltimore Regional Housing Campaign (BRHC), a 
coalition of local and national civil rights and hous- 
ing policy organizations which formed in the wake 
of Tho7npson to support the mobility program and 
promote principles of housing mobility and racial 
and economic integration. In their refinement of 
the mobility program, the BRHC has helped bring 
in critical philanthropic investment. Foundations 
including the Annie E. Casey Foundation, the 
Abell Foundation, and the Krieger Fund have con- 
tributed funds for enhanced counseling, employ- 
ment, education, and transportation services for 
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program families. 20 The Annie E. Casey 
Foundation also provided funding for the inde- 
pendent study of the outcomes 
of the Thompson families, con- 
ducted by Stefanie DeLuca at 
Johns Hopkins University. 

By continuously monitoring and 
feeding results back into the sys- 
tem along with outside ideas and 
philanthropic resources, the 
partners have produced a model 
of best practices for mobility 
programs. Following are detailed 
descriptions of the elements crit- 
ical to the program’s success. 

Creating fair housing oppor- 
tunities with race- and 
poverty-based geographic 
targeting. Rather than taking 
the path of least resistance and 
referring clients to landlords in 
the high-poverty, predominantly 
African American housing 
“voucher submarkets”, the 
Baltimore Housing Mobility 
Program furthers fair housing 
goals through an “opportunity 
approach” to placing families. 

While joining the program is 
voluntary, the pool of Thompson vouchers are 
specifically targeted to rent units in neighborhoods 
where less than 10 percent of the residents are in 
poverty, less than 30 percent of the residents are 
minority, and less than five percent of all housing 
units are public housing or in HUD-assisted hous- 
ing complexes. Eligible areas are spread through- 
out a six-county area, the center of which is 
Baltimore City. (See map p. 1 5) 

The focus on targeting low-poverty, low-minority 
neighborhoods throughout the region derives from 
the history and research showing that black com- 
munities are uniquely disadvantaged, with even 
affluent African American neighborhoods suffering 
“from significant deficits in both public and private 


investment” compared to similar white neighbor- 
hoods. 21 Indeed, job growth has been highest in 

the suburbs, which have histori- 
cally been far less integrated 
than the cities. Some experts 
even say that disproportionate 
black poverty is due in part to 
the fact that African Americans 
in highly segregated metropoli- 
tan areas such as Baltimore live 
further from job rich areas than 
any other racial group, partly 
because of “job sprawl” to the 
suburbs. 22 In contrast, as a result 
of the geographic accessibility 
offered under the Baltimore 
Housing Mobility Program, 
participating families not only 
move out of their neighborhood 
but often move to a new county, 
school system, and job market. 

The geographic targeting of 
opportunity neighborhoods also 
recognizes the benefit of mobil- 
ity counseling to sustaining 
strong neighborhoods. 
According to HUD-sponsored 
research conducted in Baltimore 
County, voucher-leased homes 
increased property values in 
higher-valued, appreciating predominantly white 
neighborhoods (such as those sought by MBQ for 
its voucher families). 23 Reductions in property val- 
ues were found only when voucher leased homes 
were clustered in a small area, or were located in 
economically declining or minority areas — 
outcomes that geographic targeting and mobility 
counseling help to avoid. 24 

Regional voucher administration. Rather than 
just providing mobility counseling to families 
receiving vouchers, MBQ essentially administers a 
regional voucher mobility program. As such it 
avoids the considerable barriers in the regular 
Housing Choice Voucher program that dissuade 
voucher holders from moving from one jurisdic- 


Best Practices 
of the Baltimore Housing 
Mobility Program 

• Race- and poverty-based 
geographic targeting 

• Regional voucher 
administration 

• Financial literacy, credit repair 
and life counseling to create 
competitive rental applicants 
and successful tenants 

• Housing search assistance 
and motivational support 

• Outreach to both owners of 
individual rental residences 
and apartment management 
companies 

• Monitored placements to avoid 
over-concentration 

• Two-plus years of post-move 
counseling 

• Second-move counseling 

• Employment and transportation 
assistance 
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— Divorced Mom Seeks Safety and Good Schools For Her Talented Daughter — 

As soon as her daughter finished the 6th grade at a Baltimore City middle school, Nicole McDonald 
moved her from their apartment in the Gilmor Homes public housing development to a townhome 
in the College Parkway area of Arnold, Anne Arundel County. McDonald had heard of the mobility 
program even before moving into Gilmor Homes, but wasn’t sure she wanted to apply. Then one 
day, she got a call from her daughter’s school saying she had been in a fight, started by some other 
girls. 

“They picked on her and said she had to build up her ‘street cred.’ I knew right away I had to get 
her up out of there,” McDonald says. 

McDonald, who has only been in her new home a short time, reports that the transition has been 
easy for her and her daughter. McDonald, who was unemployed when she moved, has a job inter- 
view in a retail store in Severna Park. Her daughter, an honor roll student, quickly made friends in 
the neighborhood, and is attending one of the best middle schools in Anne Arundel County, where 
she signed up for the band and other activities. 

McDonald says she feels less safer, less stressed and healthier, mostly because she no longer has 
to worry so much about her daughter’s safety. When they lived in the city, Ms. McDonald would not 
let her daughter go outside to play. 

“I was stressed before— every day, all day. It is especially stressful when you have to confine your 
child to the house because you’re terrified. She’s the most important thing in my life.... She didn’t 
understand why she had to be inside all day, everyday. She would say ‘You don’t want me to be a 
kid!’ When I told her she could go outside here, her face lit up. That was worth it right there.” ■ 


tion to another. Under 
conventional voucher pro- 
grams, such moves require 
voucher program adminis- 
trators in the “sending” 
and “accepting” jurisdic- 
tions to enter into a com- 
plicated series of 
transactions that can also 
increase outlays if the family moves 
to a more expensive area. For individ- 
ual voucher holders who want to move 
out of their area, the requirements result 
in multiple visits, often on public trans- 
portation, to multiple city and county 
voucher offices to submit forms and 
applications that all differ; delays from 
snafus or lost paperwork; and frustration 
when desired units are leased to someone else 
because of the delays. Meanwhile the clock keeps 
ticking on the limited search time allotted voucher 


holders to ‘use or lose’ their 
long awaited voucher . 25 

In contrast, participants 
in the Baltimore 
Housing Mobility 
Program can scout units 
in many jurisdictions and 
work with one program, one 
application, and one set of eligi 
bility criteria. Further, the 
breadth of potential units extends 
to higher rent areas because the 
Baltimore Housing Mobility 
Program is permitted to lease 
suburban units with rental rates 
that are higher than normally 
permitted . 26 

Communication with county officials. Because 
die counties are still operating their own Housing 
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Choice Voucher programs, the mobility program 
works to keep the lines of communication open 
with the counties and synchronize their Housing 
Choice Voucher requirements not only with HUD 
but local standards. For example, in alignment with 
the counties’ practices, MBQ 
conducts criminal background 
checks and excludes any house- 
hold with a live-in family mem- 
ber who has committed a violent 
or drug-related crime in the last 
five years. MBQ keeps local 
housing offices informed of its 
activities but beyond that, pro- 
gram officials quietly go about 
their work. 

Tours and visioning workshops 
to expand participants’ view of 
the possible. For many inner 
city families, the suburban counties and towns exist 
beyond the realm of consciousness. There is a good 
chance they’ve never visited suburban neighbor- 
hoods and don’t know firsthand that these areas 
have plenty of shops and other amenities. When 
applicants entering die program come to MBQ’s 
office in downtown Baltimore for dieir orientation, 
one of the first things they do is board a charter bus 
for a tour of some of these communities. 


On these tours, MBQ housing counselors ask rid- 
ers to notice how the streets with closely packed 



MBQ outreach meeting, Baltimore City. Photo: Barbara 
Samuels. 


homes and small yards and corner grocers and 
liquor stores give way to strip malls with an array 
of stores and townhouses with bigger yards and 
driveways not alleys. Guides also point out schools, 
doctor’s offices, businesses, bus and metro stops, 
and other notable amenities. 
“Well before the end of the tour, 
participants start asking how soon 
they can get their vouchers,” says 
Darlene Brailsford, MBQ coun- 
seling team leader. 

Nicole McDonald, who recently 
moved from Baltimore’s Gilmor 
Homes public housing develop- 
ment to Arnold in Anne Arundel 
County, says the tour helped to 
dispel some of her preconcep- 
tions and worries about living in 
the suburbs. “You think if you 
live in the county nothing is near you, but we 
found malls. They showed us where the shopping 
was, the schools. They pointed out ‘we have ten- 
ants living over here.’” McDonald also found the 
tour to be motivational: “It was beautiful. It 
encouraged me to get going through the process.” 

Pre-move credit counseling and other prepa- 
rations for successful tenancy. When partici- 
pants on the initial tour see where they can 
relocate, many want to move right away. “Not 
quite so fast,” warn staff, who now must sustain 
that excitement through what can be a long coun- 
seling and housing search process. Unlike the so- 
called “voucher submarkets” in the city and 
lower-income areas of the older suburbs, the rental 
markets in these suburban communities are much 
more competitive. Participants must be attractive 
to landlords in these areas, which often requires 
patching up their credit and otherwise working on 
their presentation. Staff conduct home visits to 
identify any housekeeping issues that could give 
rise to landlord complaints over conditions in 
units; hold “readiness workshops” on tenant rights 
and good neighbor responsibilities; and provide 
financial and credit counseling, including lessons 
on maintaining budgets. 


I would recommend this 
program to anyone seeking 
better housing assistance. This 
program has been very helpful 
to me with the informational 
workshops and very helpful 
housing counselor. The move 
to my new neighborhood has 
been a great success! 

— Program participant 
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Because the program seeks to create successful ten- 
ants, participants are counseled that they should 
raise their credit score to at least 550 and save 
approximately $1,000 for a security deposit and 
moving costs before they get their voucher and 
begin their housing search. To help them reach 
this goal, and because successful tenancy is seen as 
just one step in a broader journey to opportunity, 
each family works with their counselor to create an 
individualized family plan. The plan encompasses 
actions such as sticking to a budget, paying down 
debt, opening a savings account, enrolling in edu- 
cational programs, and pursuing employment. 
Although all families are very low-income, some 
are more ready than others to make an “opportu- 
nity move.” Families are not turned away if they 
have large debts and little income, health prob- 
lems, and other barriers. Instead, 
they move at their own pace 
dirough this process of getting 
“voucher-ready.” Once they have 
addressed credit barriers and 
accumulated savings, the program 
will pay a portion of the security 
deposit needed to rent a home in 
higher rent suburban areas, up to 
$1,000. For some the process takes only a few 
months, while for others it can take two years (the 
average is about 12 months). 

The overwhelming response to the program, and 
the large caseloads it generates, makes it difficult 
for counselors to give each person as much individ- 
ualized counseling as they would like. As of August 
2009, 19,286 families have applied to the program. 
Of those, approximately 6,000 have been deter- 
mined Thompson eligible (i.e. they are a present or 
former resident of public housing or joined the 
Baltimore Flousing Authority’s waiting list for 
housing assistance before 2002), cleared a criminal 
background check, attended an initial workshop 
outlining program requirements, and are enrolled 
in counseling. Currently, there are 2 ,2 80 families 
in the pre-placement caseload, for an average case- 
load of 190 families for each of the 12 program 
counselors. 


Still, even with the limitations imposed by high 
caseloads, the program provides much more sup- 
port for families than voucher holders typically 
experience. “I had never seen or heard of a pro- 
gram that helped so much,” says Tamika Edwards 
of her experience moving with her four children 
from Baltimore’s Upton neighborhood to Elkridge 
in Eloward County. “I felt like my counselor cared 
about me and my family. We were not just a num- 
ber on a list.” 

Housing search assistance with escorted unit 
visits. Once participants receive their voucher, 
apartment and house hunting begins in earnest. 
Counselors help participants think through such 
issues as “What neighborhood has a bus stop so I 
can get to my job?” or “Which area has a medical 
clinic where I can transfer my 
to kids’ records?” With its extensive 
landlord outreach, the program 
has a network of prescreened 
for rental units that participants are 
encouraged but not required to 
consider. Of course, all units 
must meet the minimum housing 
quality and habitability standards 
established by HUD regulations and rents must be 
reasonable and fit within the financial parameters 
of the program. 

Marketing to landlords and landlord educa- 
tion. HUD rules require all voucher programs to 
conduct outreach to landlords with units in low 
poverty and non-minority areas, but this is rarely a 
focus of the typical big city voucher program. 
Unfortunately, poorly run Housing Choice 
Voucher programs in some cities have given the 
Housing Choice Voucher program a bad name 
with landlords. Many property owners and man- 
agers do not accept vouchers, and this discrimina- 
tion against voucher holders has been well 
documented. 27 To counter these negative biases, 
MBQ’s homeownership and project development 
manager, Tom Gunn, stresses the many positive 
and unique aspects of the Baltimore Housing 
Mobility program. Participating families volun- 
teering for the program are highly motivated and 


The staff really wants you 
achieve more and to 
accomplish a happy move 
you and your family. 

— Program participant 
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_ Settling Down Helps 
Mom Get Job 

Adele Ullman learned about the mobility 
program from a neighbor at the Perkins 
Homes public housing complex and 
didn’t care that it might mean moving far 
from the neighborhood. In fact, “the fur- 
ther away, the better,” Ullman says. She 
moved to an apartment in Bel Air before 
settling into a townhouse in Abingdon in 
Harford County. After taking classes in a 
training program, she now works as a 
medical billing clerk. She says her neigh- 
bors are “fantastic” and that they some- 
times mow one another’s lawns. Her two 
children have made friends in the neigh- 
borhood and are doing well in school. ■ 


highly prepared to move; counselors provide two 
years of post-placement assistance, serving as a 
valuable contact for the landlord if problems arise; 
and MBQ’s landlords get the rental subsidy pay- 
ments like clockwork. 

“The counseling aspect really sells the program,” 
Gunn says. “Landlords tell you that many prob- 
lems that arise with tenants are beyond the ability 
or scope of the landlord to address or resolve. 

They like the security of knowing that if a problem 
comes up, a counselor from MBQ can assist the 
tenant and landlord,” says Gunn. 

MBQ operates from the understanding that land- 
lord participation in the program is a business 
proposition. This is the message Gunn conveys 
when he talks to individual landlords, meets with 
realtors who work with rental property owners, 
holds landlord outreach sessions, and gives presenta- 
tions to real estate investment groups and rental and 
homeownership associations. Landlords are assured 
that they can screen and select program tenants just 
like they would screen any potential tenant; that 
they can use, and enforce, their standard lease; and 


that MBQ is not going to act as advocates for ten- 
ants who violate the terms of their lease. 

Beyond deflecting misconceptions about opera- 
tions, program officials must contend with one of 
the major barriers to Housing Choice Voucher use 
in low poverty suburban neighborhoods and a fac- 
tor that has hurt the voucher program — a lack of 
affordable apartments with three or more bed- 
rooms. (It is a deficiency some housing experts 
attribute to local zoning laws aimed at excluding 
poor minority families). This is why MBQ con- 
ducts extensive outreach to owners of single-family 
properties (including detached homes and attached 
townhomes). In fact, some “mom and pop” owners 
of single-family properties are so satisfied with the 
program that they have referred other landlords to 
MBQ. As in any rental program, late rental pay- 
ments from tenants and other problems do occur 
on occasion and the landlords, tenants, and coun- 
selors work out the problem and moved forward. 

Setting aside existing units in the suburbs. In 

addition to building a network of landlords, the 
program secures some units for program families 
by entering into contracts with property owners 
who commit federal voucher payments to the unit 
for a set period of time. Most of these project- 
based voucher (PBV) units are existing units rather 
than newly constructed or rehabilitated units, and 
therefore do not physically expand the housing 
stock. They do guarantee access to units for a cer- 
tain number of years and ameliorate some of the 
burden of finding willing landlords and affordable 
units that meet quality standards. Families who 
find it difficult to search on their own, including 
disabled or elderly households, and families who 
work long hours, can especially benefit from refer- 
rals to owners and units that are already under 
contract with the program. The program is also 
able to exert a greater degree of control over the 
location of PBV units than is possible in a tenant- 
based program, deliberately seeking areas with 
stronger schools or few county voucher holders. 
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Counselors serving as motivational coaches. 

Even with the removal of some structural barriers 
and with a mobility counseling agency to help pave 
the way, moving is still a big challenge for families 
who are pushing the boundaries of their comfort 
zone. This is where the counselors contribute criti- 
cal albeit incalculable 
value, coaching partici- 
pants through their 
doubts and fears. 

Participating families are 
moving into areas where 
they never envisioned liv- 
ing and it helps to remind 
them that it is possible 
and others have already 
led the way. Nicole 
McDonald, who earlier 
spoke of her positive 
experiences widi the bus 
tour of the suburbs, said 
she doesn’t think she 
could have succeeded in 
finding her unit in the 
suburbs without the help 
of her counselor. 

“Without my counselor, I probably would have 
given up. When she thought I was getting discour- 
aged, she said ‘It’s going to be okay. Call me every 
day, that’s my job.’” 

Although success rates for mobility programs are 
expected to be lower due to the difficulties of 
securing housing in low poverty areas, 28 MBQ’s 
“success rate” in 2008 was 80 percent, above the 
national average for regular voucher programs, 
which was 69 percent according to the most recent 
study. 29 MBQ’s 80 percent success rate is also well 
above the 5 8 percent rate posted by Baltimore 
MTO voucher holders in the mid-1990s. 30 

Monitoring placements to avoid “clustering” 
tenants in any one neighborhood. While many 
people are likely to endorse the idea of welcoming 
in their midst a single mom who is working hard to 


make life better for her kids, the presence of large 
numbers of poor families moving into stable neigh- 
borhoods may spark a more fearful reaction. 
Recognizing that, MBQ regularly reviews maps 
and charts showing where program families are 
going. If certain areas start to receive a lot of par- 
ticipants or already have a 
large number of voucher 
families from the regular 
local Housing Choice 
Voucher programs, they 
step up recruitment in 
other areas. This is in 
contrast with the laissez 
faire approach the regular 
voucher program which 
frequently results in clus- 
ters of voucher holders in 
identifiable “voucher sub- 
markets.” 

Avoiding too many 
placements in any one 
development. In late 
2005 and early 2006, five 
large apartment com- 
plexes, which had been housing mobility clients 
under short-term project-based voucher contracts, 
were sold. Roughly 200 families, most of whom 
had lived in their units an average of 14 months, 
were forced to relocate. MBQ counselors were 
flooded with families needing new units all at once. 
As a result, many of these families moved to 
Housing Choice “voucher submarkets” in die city. 
Learning from this experience, program officials 
try to avoid having a significant number of clients 
lease units in any one complex. They keep the 
number of project-based units leased in any single 
apartment complex well below the 25 percent per- 
mitted by the PBV program and focus on recruit- 
ing owners of single-family properties for PBV 
five-year contract minimums. 

Two-plus years of post-move counseling to 
help families adjust and connect. Learning from 
the past, the Baltimore Housing Mobility Program 



Home in suburban county. Photo: Tom Gunn. 
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does not “discharge” families from the program 
once they have successfully found a new home. 
While MTO and other early mobility programs 
focused on housing search and pre-placement 
counseling, growing recognition that families often 
need assistance adjusting to their new communities 
has given post-move counseling a much more 
prominent role in today’s generation of housing 
mobility programs. At the suggestion of the subur- 
ban counties, HUD added funds earmarked specifi- 
cally for post-placement supports to the Thompson 
partial consent decree. Within three weeks after a 
family in the Baltimore Housing Mobility Program 
moves into their new home, their counselor pays a 
visit to see how things are going and make sure the 
children are registered for school. 

Counselors follow up with at least four more visits 
over the next two years and clients are encouraged 
to contact counselors if needs or problems arise, 
whether it involves transferring Medicaid benefits, 
filing taxes or resolving disputes with landlords. At 
the end of two years, counselors don’t put the fam- 
ily’s file away but rather encourage families to con- 
tinue using them as a resource. 

Before January 2008, the post-move assistance 
described above lasted only one year. 31 The exten- 
sion of post-move assistance to two years was a 
direct outgrowth of a pilot program launched by 
MBQ with contributions from the Annie E. Casey 
Foundation. The Casey “enhanced mobility pro- 
gram” began in 2006 and initially involved 75 fam- 
ilies (with an additional 3 5 families enrolled in 
2009 as other families cycled out of the program). 
The families received a second year of post-move 
counseling, which included specialized “second 
move” counseling for families considering relocat- 
ing to a second home, and employment services. 
The high stability of the “enhanced caseload” 
helped demonstrate the benefits of a second year of 
post-move support, as well as second-move assis- 
tance to the entire caseload. 

Second-move counseling. Generally, Housing 
Choice Voucher families sign an initial lease for one 
year and are not permitted to break the lease and 


move during that first year. However, after the first 
year, in accordance with regular voucher program 
rules, families have the ability to move wherever 
they can find a willing landlord and an affordable 
unit that meets inspection standards. Program 
administrators have observed that like other 
renters, voucher holders tend to move frequently, 
perhaps as often as every three years and in some 
cases every year. 32 While moves are not necessarily 
bad— ie., families can move to better housing or to 
areas with better schools— researchers caution that 
children who transfer schools too frequently can 
suffer academically and that schools with a high 
number of transferring children (common in some 
city schools) suffer declines in performance. 33 

Furthermore, frequent moves can be a special chal- 
lenge for mobility programs because each move 
raises the potential that a family can be drawn back 
into a voucher submarket or other high poverty 
area. Experience and data suggests that although 
family ties or obligations undoubtedly pull some 
families closer to their original neighborhoods, 
secondary moves by mobility program participants 
are most often prompted by landlord issues and the 
need or desire for a larger unit. 34 Unfortunately, 
second-movers may find it difficult to find a unit in 
their new high opportunity community, while 
landlords in “voucher submarkets” actively seek 
voucher holders. 35 

A couple of years ago, staff noticed that some fami- 
lies were moving after their initial lease year. They 
dedicated resources to working with those families 
who expressed a desire to move again so that their 
decisions are as much as possible influenced by the 
family’s preferences, rather than by market limita- 
tions and other external factors. Now, a family’s 
request for a new voucher to move automatically 
triggers a telephone call from their counselor. This 
“second move counseling,” which had been suc- 
cessfully piloted among a small group of program 
participants, includes counseling on the pros and 
cons of moving, help identifying neighborhoods 
that meet individuals’ needs, and referrals to hard- 
to-find units in high opportunity areas. As part of 
the process, counselors encourage families who still 
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want to move to relocate during a break in the 
school year to minimize disruption to their chil- 
dren’s education. 


promotion, merit pay increase or better job with a 
new employer. On average, employed clients in the 
enhanced caseload were earning $12 an hour. 


“We know that the average market renter stays in a 
unit two years, so we try to encourage our partici- 
pants to stay there at least that long,” says Jim 
Evans, managing director of MBQ. “When you 
look at the data, it looks like we are getting stabil- 
ity. Now, even when families have made a second 
move, they tend to stay nearby.” 

Employment counseling. Housing programs gen- 
erally are not expected to boost 
employment or income, but hous- 
ing mobility programs now are 
held to a higher standard and 
evaluated for their employment 
outcomes. Not surprisingly, 

MTO, HOPE VI and other 
demonstration programs of the 
1990s, taught that better employ- 
ment outcomes can be expected 
only if services and incentives proven to yield better 
employment results are provided along with stable 
housing. 36 The Baltimore Regional Housing 
Campaign secured supplemental funding from the 
Annie E. Casey Foundation for employment serv- 
ices for the subset of families participating in the 
enhanced mobility program. 37 The employment 
services include updating customized family assess- 
ments and family spending plans to pursue and 
track career progress, offering referrals to educa- 
tional and career development resources to increase 
participants’ ability to compete in the job market, 
and providing transportation assistance, including 
assistance to travel to one stop job centers. 
Additionally, the Greater Baltimore Urban League 
recruited “champion employers” willing to consider 
mobility clients for job openings. 

The number of employed participants in the 
“Casey caseload” more than doubled, from 26 in 
late 2006 to 52 in June 2008. Furthermore, by mid 
2008, 25 of the 26 clients who already had a job 
when first participating in the program obtained a 


These outcomes led MBQ to incorporate some of 
the employment interventions deployed in the 
Casey caseload program-wide. Now when families 
entering the program meet with their counselor to 
create their family plans, they complete an employ- 
ment assessment form that helps identify the kind 
of employment supports they need, whether it is 
GED tutoring, job training, child care or trans- 
portation. If appropriate, counselors make referrals 
to the one stop career centers in 
their current and future neigh- 
borhoods. Employment issues 
are also discussed when coun- 
selors make their site visits. 

Transportation assistance. 

From the outset, the 'Thompson 
decree anticipated that the rela- 
tively weak public transit system 
in the Baltimore region would be a barrier to fair 
housing choice for mobility families. To tackle this 
barrier, the Baltimore Housing Mobility Program 
has connected with an existing nonprofit car own- 
ership program serving Maryland and Virginia 
communities called “Vehicles for Change,” which 
offers low-cost financing to purchase used cars, 
with monthly payments ranging from $70-$98 for 
a 15-month loan. (Vehicles for Change is one of 
many such programs in the country.) The Abell 
Foundation is providing funds, matched by 
'Thompson decree funds, so that working families in 
the mobility program can obtain used cars through 
Vehicles for Change. Funding from the Abell 
Foundation is also paying for 75 percent of the 
driving school tuition costs for mobility program 
participants who request assistance. Driving school 
assistance is critical in Maryland, because it is one 
of the few states that requires adults to take a for- 
mal drivers’ education course in order to obtain a 
license. 38 Many families cannot spare the $300- 
$400 cost for drivers’ education. 


AJ8Q is definitely dedicated 
professionals helping. . . 
people not only to receive 
housing but to achieve life 
goals. 

— Program participant 
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Participating family playing in new neighborhood. 
Photo: Andy Cook. 


“When a family chooses a place to live, they are choosing a foundation from which 
to build their lives. They are not just choosing a home, they are choosing a school 
for their kids, they are choosing transportation options and public services’’ 

HUD Secretary Shaun Donovan, prepared remarks at the Urban Land Institute Annual Forum, April 23, 2009. 


Outcomes: 

Improved Quality of Life for Children and Families 


T he Baltimore Housing Mobility Program is 
helping families from very disadvantaged 
communities seek a better future. More than 
1,500 families have experienced a dramatic 
change in environment, moving from highly seg- 
regated, poor city neighborhoods to low-poverty 
racially integrated suburban and city neighbor- 
hoods. More than a thousand children are now 
living in suburban school districts with signifi- 
cantly better schools. Their neighborhoods have 
low unemployment, fewer people on public assis- 
tance, and fewer high school drop outs. The new, 
more opportunity-affording neighborhoods have 
instilled new confidence and motivation in 
program participants whose former neighbor- 
hoods left them feeling stressed, unsafe, and 
unhealthy. 


Families Seek and Find 
a Dramatic Change in 
Environment 

Before receiving their vouchers and moving, 
mobility program participants were predominantly 
living in communities with public housing com- 
plexes or high concentrations of other subsidized 
housing or vouchers, typically in East and West 
Baltimore and Cherry Hill. About one quarter of 
the families were current or former public housing 
residents while the remainder were on the waiting 
list for public housing and/or housing vouchers, 39 
including some who were in public housing previ- 
ously and/or were living in other types of HUD 
subsidized housing. 40 These families sought, 
achieved, and embraced dramatic changes in their 
living environments with resiliency and optimism. 
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Families apply for the mobility vouchers in 
search of better and safer neighborhoods and 
schools, not just to find affordable housing. 

Participating families— some of who were commut- 
ing long distances to jobs in the suburbs— share a 
common desire to move to a safer neighborhood 
with better schools. Surveys and interviews with 
program participants who recently moved, consis- 
tently reveal that safety and the desire to escape 
drug-related criminal activity are the primary rea- 
sons families apply to the program. For example, 

86 percent of recent movers surveyed in 2007 said 
they applied to the program to gain access to better 
and safer neighborhoods. Families with children 
are also motivated by the desire to obtain educa- 
tional opportunities for their children. In the same 
survey, two-thirds (67 percent) cited the desire for 
better and safer schools as a reason they applied to 
the program (among respondents with children, an 
even higher percentage sought better schools). 41 
Housing related reasons are usually secondary to 
these factors, although the need or desire for big- 
ger or better housing ascended to first in impor- 
tance, slightly eclipsing better schools, in the 2008 
survey of recent movers. 

Families move throughout the Baltimore met- 
ropolitan area. According to MBQ administrative 
data as of June 2009, 1 1 percent of families who 
had made initial moves under the program used 
their voucher to stay within Baltimore City, and 
move to lower poverty, racially integrated neigh- 
borhoods. The remaining 89 percent moved to 
suburban counties, almost evenly split between 
Baltimore County and the outer suburbs. 

Baltimore County, the metro region’s largest 
county, virtually surrounding the city, received 43 
percent of first-time movers. Howard County was 
next with 23 percent. Also receiving a significant 
portion of moving families were Anne Arundel 
County (12 percent) and Harford County (1 1 per- 
cent). One family moved to exurban Carroll 
County. 

Families move to dramatically different neigh- 
borhoods. Mobility program participants do not 



Suburban county neighborhood. Photo: Barbara Samuels. 


Origin and First Move 
Neighborhood Characteristics 


First 

Origin NH Move NH 

2000 Census 


%White*** 

16.0 

68.7 

% Black*** 

80.0 

21.1 

% w/ HS Diploma*** 

61.3 

85.2 

% w/ BA*** 

6.3 

19.1 

Median HH income*** 

$24,182.00 

$48,318.00 

% HH with Public Assist.*** 

11.9 

1.6 

% individuals below poverty*** 32.8 

7.5 

% Renter Occupied Housing 

*** 59.5 

41.0 

Median Rent*** 

$532 

$640 

% Unemployed*** 

17.0 

4.4 

% Jobless*** 

55.0 

32.2 

Means significantly different: 

* p<.05 ** pc.01 ***p<.001 


N=1018. 

DeLuca and Rosenblatt, 2009 


experience small changes in a neighborhood envi- 
ronment with a move. They experience a dramatic 
change across a whole host of indicators. In the 
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Participating families find the better and safer 
neighborhoods they desired when they signed 

up for the program. Program participants view 
the differences in their new neighborhoods as a 
marked improvement. A 2007 survey of program 
participants who recently moved found that 86 
percent said their new neighborhood is better or 
much better than the neighborhood from which 
they moved, with 63 percent saying much better. 
More than 95 percent of new movers surveyed in 
2008 said their new neighborhood is better or 
much better, with 72 percent saying much better. 
Sixty-three percent of respondents to this survey 
rated their neighborhood as an excellent or very 
good place to raise children. Further, a 2007 survey 
found no appreciable decline in perception of envi- 
ronmental improvement among participants who 
had been in their new communities for 14 months 
or more. 43 


words of one participant, the program “gives you 
the chance to see another side of the world.” 

On average, the neighborhoods 
that these families left were 
among the most highly segre- 
gated and disadvantaged in the 
metropolitan area where on aver- 
age, 80 percent of residents were 
African American, 1 7 percent 
were unemployed, 33 percent 
were living in poverty, and the median household 
income was $24,182. More than one in eight resi- 
dents (12 percent) were on public assistance. Only 
61 percent of adults had a high school diploma and 
only 6.3 percent had a bachelor’s degree. 

When they moved, mobility program participants 
went to neighborhoods that, on average, were 2 1 
percent black and 69 percent white, had an unem- 
ployment rate of just 4.4 percent, a poverty rate of 
just 7.5 percent, and a median household income 
of $48,3 1 8. Only 1 .6 percent of the households 
were receiving public assistance. Eighty-five per- 
cent of the neighborhood’s residents graduated 
from high school and 1 9 percent graduated from 
college. 42 


Participants report that they are satisfied with 
their new homes and neigh- 
borhoods. Traditionally, the suc- 
cess of any affordable housing 
program is determined by 
whether it is providing decent 
housing in a safe and healthy 
environment. From a fair housing 
perspective, it is also critical to 
ask whether a housing program 
goes beyond that basic goal by enabling minority 
clients to exercise the same breadth of housing 

2007 New Mover Survey Comparison of 
Old Neighborhood to New Neighborhood 



N=94 Much Better Same Worse Much 

Better Worse 

Number of Respondents 


The oreos are nicer, clean 
and you don’t have to worry 
about crimes being done 
around your children. 

— Program participant 
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choices and attain the same level of neighborhood 
satisfaction as white assisted-households. 44 In 
annual surveys and follow-up inter- 
views, participants in the Baltimore 
housing mobility program consistendy 
report high levels of satisfaction with 
their new homes and neighborhoods. 

For example, surveys of program par- 
ticipants who recently moved found 
that 85 percent of 2007 respondents 
and 90 percent of 2008 respondents 
were satisfied or very satisfied with 
their new neighborhood, with most 
saying very satisfied. Similarly 81 per- 
cent of 2007 respondents and 84 per- 
cent of 2008 respondents reported they 
were satisfied or very satisfied with 
their house or apartment. 

Participants value the diversity of 
their new neighbors and commu- 
nity. One might expect participants to 
be satisfied with their new neighborhoods because 
of the improved public safety, better schools, or 
richer array of amenities offered by more affluent 
communities. Indeed, when participants who were 
still in their initial program placement for 14 
months or more were asked in 2007 what aspects 
of their neighborhood they found to be positive, 
these factors are cited by large majorities of 
respondents. But perhaps surpris- 
ingly, neighborhood diversity 
ranked the highest. Eighty per- 
cent of respondents cited a differ- 
ent mix of races and cultures as a 
positive aspect of their neighbor- 
hood, slightly more than the per- 
centage of respondents who cited 
neighborhood safety and 
schools. 45 

Even participants who subsequently moved valued 
the diversity of their initial program neighbor- 
hood. The mix of different backgrounds, races, and 
cultures was cited as a positive characteristic of the 
initial program neighborhood by 73 percent of 
respondents to a 2007 survey of second movers, 


ranking close behind safety, quiet and cleanliness 
cited by 75 percent. 46 


Although this may have been the first time partici- 
pants lived in a diverse community, the 2007 sur- 
vey results suggest that participants may seek out 
diversity in future moves. When asked to identify 
important aspects of a neighborhood when choos- 
ing a place to live, 68 percent of longer-term stay- 
ers and 52 percent of second movers cited a mix of 
different races and cultures. 47 
Only a small minority in each 
group said it was important that 
most people in the neighborhood 
be of their same background, race 
or culture. 

For the most part, the suburbs 
have not been the hostile envi- 
ronment that families feared 
and opponents predicted. Most participants 
describe their neighborhood as friendly and appre- 
ciate this as one of the most positive aspects of 
their new neighborhood. Reports of racial harass- 
ment have been isolated and rare. In 2007 surveys, 
nearly three-fourths (72 percent) of respondents 
who had been in their new neighborhoods for 14 


2007 Post Placement Survey 
Positive Aspects of New Neighborhood 


Mix of Different 
Background/Race/Culture 

Schools 

Safe/Less Crime and Drugs 
Friendly Neighbors/People 
Quiet/Clean Neighborhood 
Environment for Children 
Access to Shopping/Services 
Green Space/Parks/Fresh Air 
Access to Jobs 

N=68 



20 30 40 

Number of Respondents 


Yes, it is much better than 
regular public housing & 
section 8. They give you a 
choice to live in better 
neighborhoods. 

— Program participant 
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months or more, and more than a half (52 percent) 
of those who had made a second move, cited the 
friendliness of people and neighbors as a positive 
aspect of their initial placement neighborhood. 48 
Moreover, when asked to 
describe what they found difficult 
about their initial program neigh- 
borhood, only six percent of 
longer-term stayers and 26 per- 
cent of second movers cited 
problems with neighbors. Only 
nine percent of stayers and 3 3 
percent of movers cited 
unfriendly or prejudiced 
people. 49 

Participants overcome 
challenges of a new 
environment. While 
participants are satisfied 
with their new neighbor- 
hoods overall, their 
moves to neighborhoods 
that are so dramatically 
different from familiar 
surroundings, and distant 
from family and friends, 
inevitably present chal- 
lenges. However, the survey data suggests that the 
respondents are more resilient, and that their tran- 
sition less daunting, than predicted. 

When asked to describe the difficult aspects of 
their new neighborhood, 34 percent of longer- 
term participants surveyed in 2007 failed to 
answer the question or wrote in nothing. 

Distance from family and friends, the difficulty 
most often identified, was cited by only 3 5 per- 
cent of respondents. Similarly, less than one-third 
of respondents (3 1 percent) said that being near 
family and friends was important in choosing a 
place to live. 50 The social networks of family and 
friends maintained by low-income families are 
often assumed to be unequivocally supportive and 
sustaining. But as noted by MIT professor Xavier 


de Souza Briggs, these social networks can func- 
tion in both positive and negative ways. 51 The 
survey results seem to bear out Briggs’s more 
nuanced picture. 

The region’s transportation sys- 
tem was expected to present a 
significant structural challenge 
for people without cars. Just 
under half of respondents to the 
ACLU’s 2007 new mover survey 
reported owning a car, and over 
half said they have a driver’s 
license. 


As expected, survey 
respondents also report 
that they are least 
satisfied with the trans- 
portation options in their 
new neighborhoods. For 
example, 32 percent of 
recent movers surveyed in 
2007 said they were 
dissatisfied or very 
dissatisfied with the trans- 
portation options in their 
neighborhood, declining 
to 23 percent in 2008. Unsurprisingly, those with 
cars register higher levels of satisfaction with their 
transportation options than those without. Having 
a driver’s license and living in a county with a more 
developed local bus system also contributes to 
higher satisfaction with transportation options. 52 
This suggests that participants are resourceful in 
solving transportation challenges, whether through 
borrowing a car or taking the bus. Indeed, when 
asked to identify the difficulties they have experi- 
enced in their new neighborhood, only 25 percent 
of longer-term participants, and 2 8 percent of 
second movers, cited difficulties finding adequate 
public transportation. Nineteen percent of longer- 
term participants and 41 percent of second movers 
cited the lack of a car or driver’s license as a 
difficulty. 


Howard County has so much 
to offer. We love living here. 

The community and 
neighborhood is great and 
we feel safe here. 

— Program participant 



High school in suburban community. Photo: Barbara 
Samuels. 
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Benefits Go Beyond the Basic 
Goals of Better Housing in a Safe 
Environment 

For participating families, their moves have 
numerous, significant benefits. While it is too early 
for longitudinal studies to track changes in out- 
come measures, participants report improvements, 
large and small, to their lives. These benefits go 
beyond the basic goals of better housing in a safe 
environment to include other improvements in 
families’ quality of life, health, and educational and 
employment opportunities. 

Participants report improvements in quality of 
life. Eighty-five percent of recent movers surveyed 
in 2008 said that their quality of life improved fol- 
lowing their move to a new neighborhood. As 
examples of such quality of life improvements, 86 
percent said their new neighborhood offers a bet- 
ter environment for children and 62 percent said it 
offers more green space and 
fresh air. Nearly 80 percent said 
they feel safer, more peaceful, 
and less stressed. Nearly 60 per- 
cent of program participants sur- 
veyed said they feel more 
motivated. Participants’ com- 
ments link the change in envi- 
ronment to this sense of 
motivation. As described by one 
survey respondent, the program 
“gives you a great change to a 
new and better environment and 
more motivation with a better 
neighborhood.” 

Families report health gains. For many families, 
improved feelings of physical and mental health 
are an important quality of life improvement. 
Families in disadvantaged neighborhoods are at 
higher risk for disease and earlier death likely due 
to direct physical influences (such as exposure to 
toxins), the cumulative stress arising from living in 
unsafe neighborhoods with limited resources, and 
the difficulty of sustaining healthy habits with little 



Participating family. Photo: Andy Cook. 


access to good grocery stores and few safe places to 
exercise. 53 In Baltimore the incidence of asthma 
among children living in public housing and other 
poor neighborhoods is very high. There are also 
wide variations in life expectancy and health out- 
comes between Baltimore’s poor 
neighborhoods— including the 
origin neighborhoods of most 
mobility participants— and the 
more affluent areas of the city. 
The Baltimore City Flealth 
Department reports that for every 
$10,000 more in neighborhood 
income, residents live 3.4 years 
longer. 54 In the neighborhoods 
with the shortest life expectancy, 
home to a large concentration of 
public and subsidized housing, 
residents died more than 20 years 
earlier than residents of the afflu- 
ent white neighborhoods of North Baltimore. 55 
Research shows that health gains are an immediate 
benefit of leaving disadvantaged neighborhoods 
behind. Although the Baltimore Regional Flousing 
Campaign is planning a health improvement pro- 
gram for the Baltimore housing mobility program 
families, many families are already reporting health 
gains. 


Research increasingly 
suggests that exposure to 
crime and violence has far 
reaching consequences, such 
as persistent anxiety and 
emotional trauma. 

Margery Austin Turner, Lynette A. 
Rawlings, “Promoting Neighborhood 
Diversity: Benefits, Barriers, and 
Strategies,” Urban Institute (August 
2009) at p. 2. 
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_ New Optimism for Her Kids 
Motivates Mom to Find Work 

Michelle Starks doesn’t need a statistician 
to tell her things have changed for her 
and her family since they left their former 
public housing complex in Baltimore’s 
Cherry Hill Homes, a sprawling complex 
of more than 1 ,500 public housing units, 
for a home in Harford County’s Bel Air 
community. She joined the mobility pro- 
gram because she “wanted more for my 
kids,” who are ages 9, 8, and 3 years old. 
Now that she has moved, she says she 
feels more motivated, noting that al- 
though she was unemployed when she 
lived in Cherry Hill, she has obtained a job 
as a cashier in a “big box” retail store less 
than a mile from her new home. She is in- 
volved in the PTA at her children’s new 
school in Bel Air and says she is opti- 
mistic for her children, who are doing bet- 
ter in school. 

“Living in the projects you feel like you’re 
stuck,” she explains. “You do what you 
gotta do for your kids regardless. I 
wanted to get out so bad, I just couldn’t 
do it by myself.” ■ 


Consistent with research findings, nearly 40 per- 
cent of recent movers responding to surveys in 
2007 and 2008 said they feel healthier. Among 
2007 survey respondents who had lived in their 
new homes for a longer period of time (14 months 
to four years), 40 percent said their children’s 
health was better or much better, with most saying 
much better. 56 In interviews, parents frequently cite 
a dramatic reduction in their children’s asthma 
attacks after moving to a suburban area with more 
open space and better air quality. 

The 2008 survey responses describing improve- 
ments to quality of life suggest improvements to 
mental health. Eighty percent of respondents 
reported feeling more peaceful and less stressed 


and 78 percent said that they feel safer and are less 
worried about crime. In particular, parents pointed 
to the relief diey feel at moving their children to a 
safer environment, in contrast with the anxiety 
they experienced trying to protect their children 
from the violence and negative peer influences in 
their former neighborhoods. “I was stressed 
before— every day, all day” says Nicole McDonald. 
“It is especially stressful when you have to confine 
your child to. . .the house because you’re terrified.” 

As cited earlier, more than half (58 percent) of 
recent movers responding to the 2008 survey 
reported feeling more motivated after moving to 
what they described as a new and better environ- 
ment. In the words of one respondent, the pro- 
gram “motivates a person to want more out of life 
and do better.” These feelings of greater motiva- 
tion are consistent with findings of reduced depres- 
sion among adults (and teenage girls) that moved 
to lower poverty neighborhoods under MTO. 57 

In addition to enhancing quality of life, health 
improvements have been found to be a critical pre- 
requisite to increasing family self-sufficiency. For 
example, a national study of families who were 
relocated when their public housing complexes 
were redeveloped under HOPE VI found that 
poor health (such as severe mobility problems, 
depression, and asthma) was the biggest obstacle to 
obtaining and keeping a job. 58 

Families are accessing better schools. School 
improvement is an important marker for the 
Baltimore Housing Mobility Program. Under the 
program, families are moving to better resourced 
and higher performing suburban school districts; 
1,277 children of program families are now living 
in suburban school districts. 59 

According to a Johns Hopkins analysis of families 
who first moved as of September 2007, elementary 
schools in the new neighborhoods had 25 percent 
more students who were scoring proficient or 
higher in state achievement tests than the schools 
serving the families’ original city neighborhoods. 
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_ Free and Reduced Lunch Eligible Students in Local Elementary School _ 

Average Percent Free and Reduced Lunch Eligible students in the school 



Average % FRLE students 

N 

Origin Elementary School 

83.7 

1021 

First Move Elementary School 

33.2 

1037 


FRLE data from 2004. Differences in number of families due to inability to geocode some addresses. 

Distribution of Families by Percent Poor Children in the School 


Percent Free and Reduced 
Lunch Eligible Students in 
Local Elementary School 

Percent of All 
Families at 
Origin (n=1021) 

Percent of All 
Families at First 
Move (n=1037) 

More than 80% 

78.0 

5.9 

50-80% 

20.3 

27.7 

30-50% 

1.1 

7.5 

10-30% 

0.7 

34.8 

Less than 10% 

0.0 

24.1 

Total 

100.1 

100 


Percentages do not total to 100 due to rounding differences. Differences in number of families due to in- 
ability to geocode some addresses. 

DeLuca and Rosenblatt, 2009 


These suburban schools also had fewer poor stu- 
dents eligible for the free or reduced lunch pro- 
gram; before moving, an average of 84 percent of 
the student body was eligible for free or reduced 
lunch; after moving, this average dropped to 33 
percent. 60 

Parents report high levels of satisfaction with 
their childrens’ schools. As noted earlier, the 
quest for better and safer schools is one of the pri- 
mary reasons participants sign up for the mobility 
program. Ninety-three percent of recent movers 
responding to a 2007 survey, and 84 percent of 
2008 survey respondents, said diat they were satis- 
fied or very satisfied with the schools in their new 
community. These high levels of school satisfaction 
appear to endure over the long term. Eighty-nine 
percent of parents surveyed in 2007, who had been 
in their placement neighborhood for 14 or more 
months, said their children appear to be learning 


better or much better in their new schools, with 
55 percent reporting much better school 
performance. 61 

Children are reported to be doing better in 
school. Research shows that attending lower 
poverty schools benefits low-income and minority 
children, suggesting that children who attend sub- 
urban school districts under the mobility program 
can do better in school, graduate at higher rates, 
and have better access to jobs than their inner city 
peers. 62 While it is too early to trace changes in 
participating families’ educational attainment, 
Baltimore’s mobility families are already reporting 
that their children are doing better in school. Nine 
out of ten parents surveyed in 2007, who had been 
in their placement neighborhood for 14 or more 
months, said their children appear to be learning 
better or much better in their new schools, and 55 
percent of surveyed parents, who had been in their 
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Elementary School Reading and Math Performance 

Mean Percent of student body scoring proficient or better in math and reading 



Math 

Reading 

N 

Origin Elementary School 

44.4% 

53.6% 

1021 

First Move Elementary School 

68.6% 

75.8% 

1037 


Test score data from 2004. Differences in number of families due to inability to geocode some addresses. 


Distribution of families by percent of math and reading proficient peers 

in the local elementary school 



Percent of All Families 
at Origin (n=1021) 

Percent of All Families 
at First Move (n=1037) 

% Student body proficient in MATH 
More than 80% 

1.2 

32.9 

60-80% 

10.7 

39.8 

40-60% 

48.5 

26.3 

20-40% 

38.7 

1.0 

Less than 20% 

1.0 

0.0 

Total 

100.1 

100 

% Student body proficient in READIl 

sIG 


More than 80% 

2.8 

44.7 

60-80% 

22.9 

37.3 

40-60% 

62.4 

17.9 

20-40% 

11.9 

0.1 

Less than 20% 

0.0 

0.0 

Total 

100 

100 


Test score data from 2004. Percentages do not total to 1 00 due to rounding differences. Differences in 
number of families due to inability to geocode some addresses. 

DeLuca and Rosenblatt, 2009 


placement neighborhood for at least 
reported an increase in school 
performance. Even those with 
adolescent children reported 
that their teenagers seemed to 
be adjusting to their new school 
(72 percent) and neighborhood 
(82 percent). 63 While these gains 
are self-reported and based on 
the parent’s perception of how 
their children are faring, they 
are still notable, given the docu- 


14 months, 


mented evidence that many children moving to 


I feel like they have helped 
me give my kids a better life. 

This program has changed 
my life. My future is brighter, 
my surroundings are 
peaceful & beautiful. 

— Program participant 


lower poverty, integrated schools 
need time to adjust. 64 

Families are starting to tap 
their new neighborhoods’ 
social resources. Baltimore’s 
mobility families are also report- 
ing increasing engagement in 
community amenities. As part of 
the initial and post-move follow 
up visits, MBQ provides families 
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2007 New Mover Survey 
Satisfaction with New Schools 

Very Satisfied 

Satisfied 

Somewhat Satisfied 

Unsatisfied 

Very Unsatisfied 

N=68 o 10 20 30 40 50 

Number of Respondents 

2007 Post Placement Survey 
— Rate Children’s Learning in Current School — 

Much Better 
Better 
Same 
Worse 
Much Worse 

N=55 0 5 10 15 20 25 30 

Number of Respondents 




with orientation to their new com- 
munity and information and refer- 
rals to community resources. 

While 19 percent of recent movers 
say they are involved in community 
activities (most commonly volun- 
teering at their child’s school or 
joining the PTA or a church), 27 
percent of respondents to a 2007 
survey of those who had lived in 
their community for 14 months or 
more reported involvement in 
community activities, usually 
church or the PTA at their child’s 
school, and 23 percent said they 
were involved in an adult education 
or training program. Fifty-three 
percent of longer-term residents 
surveyed in 2007 also said that their 
teenage children were involved in 
after school or community activi- 
ties, most commonly sports or 
church. 6S 

Families show preliminary signs 
of attaching to suburban job 
markets. For years, jobs have been 
growing more rapidly in the 
nation’s suburbs than its cities, with 
many of those suburban jobs in the 
service sector and unskilled cate- 
gories suitable for people without 
higher education. 66 Some inner-city 
families had managed to find entry- 
level and service sector jobs in the suburbs but, 
prior to their move were forced to make long com- 
mutes because they couldn’t afford to live where 
they worked. Others never had access to the subur- 
ban job market. The Baltimore Housing Mobility 
Program is providing early evidence that as movers 
live in opportunity areas they are starting to access 
the suburban job market. Fifty- three percent of 
recent movers surveyed in 2007 said that they were 
employed, with half of those employed reporting 
working in the suburbs. In contrast, 61 percent of 
longer-term participants said they were employed, 


with 61 percent of those identifying a suburban job 
location. 67 Undoubtedly, the employment 
prospects of program participants have suffered 
during the current recession. However, program 
officials expect to build on these early outcomes as 
the economy improves and services broaden 
beyond a focus on housing counseling to include 
nascent efforts to more deliberately connect fami- 
lies to the employment, education, transportation 
and child care resources in their communities. As 
highlighted earlier, employment doubled among 
the small set of clients receiving employment serv- 
ices as part of a package of enhanced services. 
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_Family of Four Boys Reach Their. 
Potential in Suburban Schools 

Candice Brown may have moved her 
family to Columbia in Howard County just 
in time. Brown’s second eldest was doing 
well academically in his city middle 
school but had begun to misbehave and 
to hang out with “the wrong type of kids,” 
she says. When they moved and he had 
to start high school in a new community, 
he had a hard time, but Brown found him 
a counselor and a tutor and now, age 15 
and in the 10th grade, he is doing well, 
she says. Her two youngest boys, one of 
whom had problems in his city elemen- 
tary school, are both doing well and in 
higher level classes in their Columbia ele- 
mentary school. Her youngest, who is 9, 
is in the school choir, and her other boy, 
10, plays drums in the band. Her oldest 
son, who failed 9th grade in a city high 
school, is on track to graduate from high 
school and wants to go to college. 

Brown, who works as a retail clerk at a 
big box store in Columbia did not attend 
college herself but is determined to help 
him reach that goal. ■ 


2007 New Mover Survey 
Plan to Remain in New Home — 



Number of Respondents 


Participants appreciate their opportunities. 

Participants responding to the ACLU’s client sur- 
veys show a deep appreciation for the services 
offered to help them change their lives. “This pro- 
gram is one of the best things that ever happened 
to my family and me,” one participant said. “We 
could be no happier. . . This was a blessing and I 
appreciate the help.” 68 Another explained, “I have a 
better relationship with my children because I am 
providing them with a better life.” 69 One person 
said simply, “I am proof that this program works.” 
A quote from a participant surveyed recently per- 
haps sums it up best: “This program . . . gives those 
[in] poverty a chance to see and experience a 
measure of pride and dignity in self and 
environment.” 

Stability and Retention Provide 
Foundation for Success 

By helping adults and children remain in opportu- 
nity neighborhoods, die Baltimore Housing 
Mobility Program is helping set the foundation 
for their long-term success. Families who are sta- 
bly housed in high-opportunity neighborhoods for 
longer periods of time are more likely to attain 
long-term gains in educational attainment, health, 
and self-sufficiency. 

Most families are either staying in their origi- 
nal units or moving to other opportunity areas. 

Given the high neighborhood satisfaction and the 
growing array of post-placement services offered 
under the Baltimore Housing Mobility Program, 
it is not surprising that an increasing number of 
families are remaining stably housed in opportu- 
nity communities for longer periods of time. 

Renters in general and Housing Choice Voucher 
holders in particular are much more mobile, with 
as many as half moving every year, says MBQ’s Jim 
Evans. 70 In comparison, as of September 
2007— four and a half years after the Baltimore 
Mobility Program’s inception and before the 
implementation of “second-move” counseling 
program-wide— 62 percent of families that had 
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initially moved more than 
a year previously were 
still in their original 
unit. 71 Of all of the fami- 
lies who could have 
moved at some point 
after the end of their 
first-year’s lease, only 1 9 
percent moved from the 
suburbs back to the city. 

Even then, participants 
weren’t moving back to 
their original city neigh- 
borhoods. On average, 
families who made a sec- 
ond move relocated to 
neighborhoods with 
higher African American 
populations than their 
first move neighborhood. 

These second move neighbor- 
hoods were still less segregated 
and significantly less poor than 
the neighborhoods in which the 
family lived before they joined 
the program. 72 Even though 
these second move neighborhood 
areas were slightly higher in 
poverty and less integrated, they 
were just as safe as their initial 
program neighborhood. The 
upshot is that even without sec- 
ond move counseling, participat- 
ing families were still living in 
neighborhoods that look far dif- 
ferent-far more racially integrated, far less 
poor— than the neighborhood in which they lived 
before they began their journey. 73 

The launch of program-wide second move coun- 
seling in January 2008 appears to be helping even 
more families stay in, or return to, high opportu- 
nity areas. According to MBQ administrative data, 
before January 2008, most second (or third) moves 
were from high opportunity to low opportunity 
areas. Between January and August 2009 that 


number dropped to less 
than a third of moves 
were from high opportu- 
nity to low opportunity 
areas. 74 Indeed, the fami- 
lies most prone to recur- 
rent moves are those that 
previously made second 
moves to low opportunity 
areas of the city of 
Baltimore. Program offi- 
cials now see increasing 
numbers of these families 
take advantage of second 
move counseling to 
return to higher opportu- 
nity areas, a trend they 
hope will continue. 75 

Second moves are 
prompted by ordinary housing 
and landlord issues. Insight on 
the reasons behind second moves 
is fueling optimism that second 
move counseling will continue to 
increase opportunity moves. 

Data from the Moving to 
Opportunity program of the 
1990s led some observers to 
speculate that mobility programs 
won’t have a lasting impact 
because some families are moti- 
vated to move back to their orig- 
inal neighborhoods to be closer 
to family, support networks, and 
familiar surroundings. But the notion that partici- 
pants are fleeing suburban areas because they feel 
uncomfortable or want to rejoin family and friends 
is not supported by the Baltimore Housing 
Mobility Program administrative data or ACLU 
surveys. Both sources indicate that the primary 
reason families decide to move is the need or 
desire for a larger unit, or to move up from an 
apartment to a house. 76 Fifty-three percent of 
ordinary course second movers (those who moved 
by choice rather than because they were in build- 



MBQ participant at home. Photo: Barbara Samuels. 


The quality of neighborhood 
conditions — and their role in 
accessing or denying 
opportunity — affects the life 
chances of all families. 

john powell, et al. “Communities of 
Opportunity: A Framework for a More 
Equitable and Sustainable Future for 
All,” Kirwan Institute for the Study 
of Race and Ethnicity, Ohio State 
University (2007). 
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mgs that were sold) surveyed 
cited wanting a better/bigger 
house or apartment as one of 
their three main reasons for 
moving. No other factor was 
cited by more than 30 percent of 
survey respondents. This data, 
which is consistent with findings 
from the interim report of the 
MTO program likely reflects in 
part the dearth of affordable 
units with two or more bed- 
rooms in suburban areas. 77 Only 
a small percentage of movers 
stated a desire to move due to 
discomfort with the neighbor- 
hood, and anecdotal reports 
from program officials suggest 
that most of those were families 
living in Baltimore City’s higher- 
opportunity neighborhoods who 
said they wanted to move away 
from crime and drug activity. 

As discussed earlier in this 
report, families who made sec- 
ond moves and those who 
stayed in their initial placement 
residence expressed high levels 
of satisfaction with their initial 
program neighborhoods and 
similarly describe its positive 
attributes. While second movers 
are less likely to describe their 
initial neighborhood as friendly, 
and are more likely to report 
problems with neighbors; only 
14 percent of second movers 
surveyed said this was one of the 
main reasons for their move. 

While distance from family and 
friends topped the list of the 
most difficult aspects of the new neighborhood, 
among both groups, it was cited by fewer than half 
of respondents in each group. A few respondents 
in both groups cite being “near to family and 


friends” as an important factor in 
choosing a neighborhood. 78 

Second moves away from high 
opportunity areas reflect mar- 
ket challenges and influences. 

Surveys and data on second 
movers and their attitudes 
towards their initial and current 
neighborhoods, suggest that 
moves from initial suburban 
placements are more often driven 
by housing-related factors, like 
unit size. This issue can conceiv- 
ably be addressed, in contrast to 
addressing social factors beyond 
a mobility program’s control. 
Once a family embarks on a 
move, they are then subject to 
market factors and other struc- 
tural constraints that impact their 
ability to find a desirable unit in a 
higher opportunity area, espe- 
cially if they do not have the ben- 
efit of housing search assistance 
with the second move. 

Therefore, the location of a sec- 
ond move may reflect less a 
voucher holder’s choice or pref- 
erence than the trade-offs fac- 
tored in searching for housing. 
Indeed, in a 2007 survey, only 17 
percent of second movers who 
made a suburb-to-city move 
before second move services 
were offered program wide said 
they moved to the neighborhood 
that was their first choice, com- 
pared with 67 percent of families 
who made a second move to or 
within a suburban county. 79 

Compared to families moving to or within the 
suburbs, second movers who moved from the sub- 
urbs to the city were much less likely to say that 
they are very satisfied with their second move 


Child of MBQ participant at piay. 

Photo: Andy Cook. 

Segregated housing patterns 
not only separate white and 
minority neighborhoods. . . 
[Presidential segregation 
distances minority jobseekers 
( particularly blacks) from 
areas of employment growth. 

Margery Austin Turner and Karin 
Fortuny, Residential Segregation and 
Low-Income Working Families, Urban 
Institute, February 2009 
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2007 2nd Mover Survey 

Satisfaction with Current Neighborhood by Direction of Move 
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2007 2nd Mover Survey 

Rate Neighborhood as a Place to Raise Children by Direction of Move 
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neighborhood. 80 Fifty-two percent of suburb-to- 
city movers said they were satis- 
fied or very satisfied with dieir 
second move neighborhood, 
compared with 72 percent of 
suburb-to-suburb movers. 

Similarly, only 13 percent of 
suburb-to-city-movers say their 
current neighborhood is better 
than their initial program neigh- 
borhood and 47 percent say it is 
worse or much worse. In con- 
trast, 41 percent of suburb-to- 
suburb second movers say their 
second neighborhood is better 
or much better than their initial 
program neighborhood. 81 Survey 
respondents who left the suburbs 
and made second moves to 
Baltimore City (as well as participants whose ini- 
tial placement neighborhood was in the city) 


express troubling views of their current neighbor- 
hood as a place to raise children. 
Fifty-three percent of suburb-to- 
city (and 40 percent of city-to- 
city) second movers rated their 
neighborhood as a fair or poor 
place to raise children. In con- 
trast, 59 percent of respondents 
moving within the suburbs rate 
their neighborhood as excellent 
or very good for children, and 
only 2 3 percent rate it fair or 
poor. 

Whether a second move location 
reflects a participant’s choice or 
market factors, this survey data 
suggests that many suburb-to- 
city second movers are not satis- 
fied with their current neighborhood. 


It is a challenge for low- 
income families to find afford- 
able housing outside neigh- 
borhoods of concentrated 
poverty. If they seek housing 
near better jobs, better 
schools, and a better living 
environment, they will be hard 
pressed to find it. 

Bart Harvey, John T. Dunlop Lecture, 
Joint Center for Housing Studies of 
Harvard University, October 3, 2006, 

p. 20. 
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. . Supply side strategies, which expand the stock of housing that remains 
affordable over time. . . are an important structural solution, especially since 
many suburbs have little or no history of developing affordable housing.” 

Margery Austin Turner and Xavier de Souza Briggs, “Assisted Housing Mobility and the Success of Low-Income Minority 
Families: Lessons for Policy, Practice, and Future Research,” Urban Institute, (March 2008), p. 4. 


Next Steps for Enhancing 
Program Administration 


D eveloping the Baltimore Housing Mobility 
Program has involved “a series of overcom- 
ings,” says Barbara Samuels of the ACLU of 
Maryland. “The bureaucratic barriers and hassles of 
portability were overcome with regional administra- 
tion, the inadequacies of fair market rents were 
overcome with exception payment standards . . . 
There is a whole series of tweaks, large and small, 
that are needed by the regular Housing Choice 
Voucher program in order to make it function as 
some people say it was always intended to function.” 

Applying these “tweaks” to the Baltimore Housing 
Mobility Program has resulted in a program that 
showcases “what housing mobility is supposed to 
be,” says Phil Tegeler, executive director of the 
Poverty & Race Research Action Council, a key 


partner in the Baltimore Regional Housing 
Campaign. “It gives families more information 
about their choices and encourages them to take a 
little bit of a leap of faith. And it provides hands-on 
help to get them into a stronger position to actu- 
ally get into diese more selective markets.” 

The program works, in part because MBQ’s staff 
and their outside partners have viewed problems as 
learning opportunities, not reasons to quit, Tegeler 
adds. While obstacles faced and answered have 
spurred many of the program features discussed 
earlier, program officials still consider the program 
a work in progress that continues to face new chal- 
lenges and generate new lessons. Following are 
some of the actions on the agenda for program 
officials. 
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Reduce large caseloads. The huge number of 
applicants and large pre-placement caseloads (190 
families per counselor) are far from optimal, mak- 
ing intensive one-on-one counseling for all impos- 
sible. Essentially, MBQ deals with this by giving 
the bulk of the counselors' time 
and attention to families who are 
nearing readiness for a voucher 
and/or are engaged in housing 
search. The counselor may be 
talking daily with families 
involved in the housing search, 
providing those new to the pro- 
gram with guidance in how to 
clear up credit, budget, and save 
up for their security deposit, as 
well as making assessments and 
referrals. These interactions with 
the counselor are only every couple of months (or 
more frequently if the client initiates calls). 
Program partners are seeking to reduce caseloads 
with additional funding support. 

Expand and strengthen post-move supports 
for families. Smaller pre-placement caseloads 
would enable counselors to give more individual 
attention to help families transitioning to new 
communities get better access to resources and 
opportunities in those new communities. In addi- 
tion, MBQ plans to institute other enhancements, 
including establishing an 800 number so families 
great distances from MBQ’s office in downtown 
Baltimore can call counselors without incurring 
high phone bills. Still, budgeting issues are likely to 
continue to be a challenge because, even with 
employment, wages are low in service sector jobs, 
and almost 30 percent of whatever additional 
income a family with a Housing Choice Voucher is 
able to earn is “taxed” in the form of a rent 
increase. Program partners are discussing the need 
for client rental payment structures with work 
incentives (i.e., the Jobs Plus demonstration), along 
with a greater emphasis on education programs 
that will allow people to climb up a notch on the 
career ladder. 82 


Help more families remain in, or return to, 
high opportunity communities. While the pro- 
gram’s post-move and second-move services are 
helping families remain in opportunity communi- 
ties, there are still a small number of families who 
make subsequent moves to lower 
opportunity neighborhoods in 
the city (about one in five fami- 
lies, as of September, 2007). 83 
While most of these moves are to 
communities with lower poverty 
rates than the family’s original 
city neighborhood, they usually 
involve a decline in economic 
opportunity and a change of 
school district. Program partners 
must continue to provide second 
move counseling to help families 
explore the pros and cons of moving, and to make 
sure that families who do move are able to find 
housing in locations that will be good for their 
families, not just places where landlords are willing 
to rent to voucher holders. 

“The goal must be to ensure that, if families do 
move, they are doing so willingly and not out of 
frustration when faced with barriers that can be 
addressed,” says Tegeler. 

Find more ways to tackle the transportation 
barrier. Survey data comparing transportation 
frustrations of “stayers” versus “movers” suggests 
that access to a driver’s license and, or, car is one 
potentially addressable factor in housing stability 
and retention of participants in higher opportunity 
areas. Only 19 percent of longer-term stayers sur- 
veyed in 2007 identified the lack of a car or license 
as a difficult aspect of their neighborhood (likely 
because 53 percent of those surveyed reported hav- 
ing a car). In comparison, second movers surveyed 
were less likely to have a car (32 percent) and more 
likely to identify the lack of a driver’s license or car 
as a difficulty, not only in their initial program 
neighborhood (41 percent), but also in their cur- 
rent (i.e. second move) neighborhood (35 percent). 
Participants with driver’s licenses, but not a car, 


Me and my children live in a 
beautiful house that is in a 
mixed ethnic community. 
They have an opportunity to 
become productive citizens, 
a product of a good 
environment. 

— Program participant 
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were less likely to say they were dissatisfied with 
their transportation options than those who had 
neither a car nor a license. This may mean that 
participants with a driver’s license are able to occa- 
sionally borrow a car or can plan to purchase a car. 
Whether one lives in Baltimore City or a suburb, it 
is hard to get to work, to carry out basic household 
tasks such as grocery shopping or taking children 
to childcare and extra-curricular activities if one 
does not have a car. 84 Therefore, in die Baltimore 
region, the lack of a car or driver’s license is not 
only a barrier to housing mobility, but to economic 
mobility as well. 85 

Streamline processes for landlords. MBQ is 

instituting a number of changes to be more 
responsive to landlords. In the last quarter of 2009, 
in conformance with standard real estate practices, 
MBQ will begin offering direct deposit to land- 
lords. MBQ is also revamping its website to allow 
landlords to submit information about available 
properties online. Additionally program officials 
plan to conduct a landlord satisfaction survey. 

Continue employment services and enhance 
education and health supports. Recognizing 
that taking the program to the next level requires 
more concerted efforts to connect families to the 
“opportunity” in their opportunity communities, 
BRHC convened experts, funders, and advocates at 
the Annie E. Casey Foundation to start designing 
interventions for families experiencing education, 
health, and employment challenges. 

As cited earlier in the report, MBQ and its partners 
have extended the employment services originally 
only offered to a subset of families, to families pro- 
gram-wide. Now, thanks to seed funding from the 
Krieger Fund, PRRAC and the Baltimore 
Regional Housing Campaign have launched a 
“housing mobility and education project.” It is 
being piloted in Howard and Baltimore counties, 
with hopes for expansion to other counties. 

Driving program design are two conclusions, well- 
documented by social science research, l)that low- 
income inner-city parents often don’t have the 


same information that enable middle-class parents 
to choose the best schools for their children, and 2) 
that many children transitioning from lower to 
higher opportunity schools benefit from extra sup- 
port to help them catch up academically and adapt 
socially. 86 


To overcome parental “information poverty,” proj- 
ect consultants have developed a new intake referral 
sheet that MBQ counselors use to build an educa- 
tion component into each family’s individual plan 
including a chart that breaks down the region by 
school zone so that counselors and parents can 
determine which schools serve which residential 
areas; profiles of all receiving schools in the 
counties, including information about racial 
composition, test scores, free and reduced lunch 
participation, and other data; and an inventory of 
key resources such as jobs programs, academic 
support programs, and scholarship opportunities. 
MBQ counselors are now training to recognize 


Stable Housing Paves Path _ 

to Nursing School 

After moving under the mobility program 
(from Upton to Perry Hall in Baltimore 
County and subsequently to Columbia in 
Howard County), Candice Nelson ended 
a 10-year break from school. She 
completed her high school education and 
enrolled in Baltimore City Community 
College, where she is pursuing an associ- 
ate degree in nursing. After she attains 
her associate degree, she plans to work 
full time at a local hospital while complet- 
ing a bachelor’s program in nursing at 
Coppin State University, specializing in 
pediatrics. Nelson, who won a $500 
scholarship from the Maryland Associa- 
tion of Housing and Redevelopment 
Agencies toward her bachelor’s program, 
has further ambitions: to work towards 
buying her first home. ■ 
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MTA light rail station in high opportunity community. Photo: Andy Cook. 


students’ educational issues as they arise and 
participating families will be trained to assess school 
performance. The program will provide ongoing 
educational counseling, guidance to families and, 
over time, develop relationships with principals and 
guidance counselors. The program is currently 
seeking funding to continue past 2009. 

In the area of health, some informal health coun- 
seling already occurs during the natural course of 
business. For example, an MBQ counselor may 
observe a health issue such as asthma during intake 
and provide advice on reducing home allergens. 
Counselors have also been trained to help families 
transfer their Medicaid and children’s health bene- 
fits. To build on this base, PRRAC and BRHC are 
seeking funding for a health intervention program 
that would incorporate more intensive health plan- 
ning in the mobility program. 

Under this health mobility proposal, all families 
entering the program would complete a health 


intake form that counselors could use to plan 
improvements. Health information would be pro- 
vided in housekeeping and family budgeting ses- 
sions. Families who need help finding health care 
would be connected to suburban primary care 
providers. Program staff would actively recruit 
suburban health providers, and counselors would 
get more training on Maryland Medicaid managed 
care and S-Chip systems, including transferring 
benefits between counties. For a small number of 
uninsured families, alternative health insurance 
coverage would be sought. This proposal derives 
from extensive research on mobility and health. 
Studies suggest that the marked improvement in 
health exhibited by families who leave the, substan- 
dard housing conditions and other “health bur- 
dens” of segregated inner-city neighborhoods 
(improvements that include declines in obesity and 
depression) could be even more significant with 
specific health interventions. 87 
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Increase development of housing units receiv- 
ing project-based subsidies. The mobility pro- 
gram, like the voucher program more generally, 
has relied largely on short term contracts and 
leases with private profit-motivated owners. To 
function effectively through various housing cycles 
the program must assure that participants will have 
access to units even when housing markets are at 
their tightest and most competitive. The develop- 
ment (via acquisition or new construction) of 
affordable housing units receiving project-based 
subsidies is necessary to assure that a stable pool of 
units, especially harder to find three bedroom 
units, will remain available to participants through 
the ups and downs of market cycles. Development 
also gives die program more control over the loca- 
tion of units, preventing clusters and assuring a 
wide distribution of units, even in affluent areas. 

To date, the program has entered into contracts 
and leased just over 300 project-based voucher 
(PBV) units compared to the 646 units called for 
within the Thompson decree. All were existing 
housing units with short term (one to five year) 
contracts. None of the units are new construction 
or acquisition/rehabilitation units, and only 103 
remain under contract. The development of PBV 
units contemplated by the Thompson decree has 
been delayed and is only now beginning as MBQ 
works out financing issues common to affordable 
housing development. Barriers to financing and 
development of affordable housing are always an 


_Working Mom Moves Her Boys_ 
out of the Shadow of the City Jail 

For seven years, Andrea Preston lived 
with her family in East Baltimore’s Latrobe 
Homes public housing complex, literally 
in the shadow of the state penitentiary 
and Baltimore City Jail. Preston, who 
works as a shift supervisor, says she 
wanted better housing, but also a safer 
neighborhood for her two boys, now ages 
6 and 1 1 . 

“I didn’t want to stay in public housing 
forever,” she says. 

Through the Baltimore Housing Mobility 
Program, Preston moved her family to 
Hampden, a former industrial area of 
north Baltimore that is being reborn as a 
trendy neighborhood with art galleries, 
shops and restaurants. She plans to stay. 

“I like the area and my boys are happier 
now,” she says. “I believe everyone 
deserves a chance at a better living 
environment.” ■ 


issue; however, these barriers are more formidable 
when operating in higher opportunity areas of the 
city and suburbs that have traditionally excluded 
affordable housing. 
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HUD Deputy Secretary Ron Sims and MBQ program staff and participants, 
2009. Photo: Amy DeHuff. 


“A key equitable development goal for Baltimore is to stimulate the real estate market in the 
central city in a manner that brings new investment but that also secures and stabilizes existing 
residents. . .At the same time, Baltimore needs housing strategies that will create more 
affordable housing options in more advantageous communities in the region so that lower- 
income residents are better connected to a web of vital services and supports.” 

Angela Glover Blackwell and Judith Bell, “Equitable Development for a Stronger Nation: Lessons from the Field,” 
in The Geography of Opportunity, Xavier de Souza Briggs, editor, Brookings Institution Press 2005. 


Baltimore and Beyond: the 
Future of Housing Mobility Policy 


T oday, the Baltimore Housing Mobility 
Program is proving that poor African 
American families are able and willing to make it 
beyond the confines of the inner-city and that pro- 
grams that help families move from distressed 
areas to better neighborhoods do not inevitably 
reshuffle pockets of poverty. Because participation 
in the program is voluntary, assisted, and gradual, 
families are moving when they are ready and eager 
for a better life. Because the program focuses on 
low poverty and predominantly white neighbor- 
hoods, operates regionally and is monitored, fami- 
lies are not clustering in a few struggling 
neighborhoods. 


The lessons of the Baltimore Housing Mobility 
Program come at an important time. While the 
housing mobility programs created in the 1990s to 
remedy systemic, government-sponsored concen- 
tration of poor black families in failing neighbor- 
hoods were ended after 2000 or have largely been 
scaled down, the experience gained through these 
programs has generated greater consensus around 
the elements of success. Building on that knowl- 
edge base, the Baltimore Housing Mobility 
Program has overcome some of the issues that 
bedeviled programs such as the federally sponsored 
Moving to Opportunity program, whose well- 
publicized shortcomings overshadowed its 
successes in the public eye. 
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Among other things, MTO’s failure to move fami- 
lies to racially integrated neighborhoods con- 
tributed to the false assumption that inner city 
families can’t or won’t move to more affluent, 
white communities and that if they do they soon 
“give up” and flock back to their old neighbor- 
hoods. MTO, which focused solely on moves to 
low-poverty areas, provided families with signifi- 
cant improvements in neighborhood safety and 
mental and physical health (no small deal for the 
families involved). But most MTO families never 
left their original urban school district, and thus 
were never provided access to higher performing 
suburban school districts. 88 In contrast, the 
Baltimore Housing Mobility Program’s use of both 
poverty and race-based criteria is getting children 
into new, higher performing school districts. 

Advocates hope that the example of this well-run 
mobility program in Baltimore will encourage 
more support for desegregation as a co-equal strat- 
egy with revitalization of inner city neighborhoods. 
They point to the work of experts 
such as Bruce Katz and Margery 
Austin Turner, who argue that 
large disparities in access to 
opportunity, along with dis- 
tressed neighborhoods with con- 
centrated poverty, weaken the 
economic competitiveness of the 
nation’s metropolitan regions. 89 
MBQ’s partners and fair housing 
advocates are working at the 
regional, state and federal level to 
advance mobility policy. 

Following are some of the actions 
they are pursuing. 

Continue coalition work in 
Baltimore region to increase 
supply of affordable rental housing in high 
opportunity areas. There is a critical lack of 
affordable rental housing in low poverty areas. 
Nationally, low poverty neighborhoods contain 
only 39 percent of the rental housing in the nation 
and only 28 percent of the rental units offered at or 



Program participant and children. Photo: Andy Cook 


below HUD’s Fair Market Rent levels (and there- 
fore accessible to voucher holders). 90 The 
Baltimore Housing Mobility Program cannot undo 
decades of government supported segregation 
alone or overnight. “All the 
region’s participants in housing 
development and finance, trans- 
portation, planning, zoning, and 
community development need to 
be working together with resi- 
dents over a period of many years 
toward a common goal of an 
equitable and desegregated 
region,” according to an article 
by Phil Tegeler and Michael 
Sarbanes in The Next American 
City. 91 BRHC member organiza- 
tions such as Citizens Planning 
and Housing Association 
(CPHA) are not only supporting 
enhancements to the Baltimore 
Housing Mobility Program; it 
views the mobility program and the continuing liti- 
gation of Thompson v. HUD as a catalyst for a com- 
prehensive strategy to promote housing 
opportunity, desegregation, and equitable growth 
throughout the Baltimore region. For example, 
toward the goal of increasing affordable housing 


A new national housing 
mobility voucher program 
should be established for the 
express purpose of providing 
desegregated housing options 
to families in the most segre- 
gated metropolitan areas. 

“The Future of Fair Flousing: Report of 
the National Commission on Fair 
Flousing and Equal Opportunity” for- 
mer FIUD Secretaries Flenry Cisneros 
and Jack Kemp, Co-Chairs, 
December 2008. 
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opportunities, CPHA spearheaded and BRHC 
supported a successful effort to enact Baltimore 
city’s first “inclusionary zoning 
law,” a 2007 statute requiring new 
housing developments to include 
a percentage of units for low- 
income families. BRHC contin- 
ues to implement innovative 
strategies to increase housing 
choice and opportunity for low- 
income families in the region. 

Eliminate state and local barri- 
ers to affirmatively furthering 
fair housing. According to pro- 
gram partners, one of the most 
vexing impediments to affordable 
housing development in high 
opportunity areas is a require- 
ment imposed by the State of 
Maryland on the allocation of 
state housing funds and on the 
federal Low- Income Housing 
Tax Credit program (LIHTC). 

Maryland is one of only six states 
that require developers to obtain 
local government approval of 
LIHTC project applications. 92 
The Maryland Qualified 
Allocation Plan, governing the 
award of tax credits, requires 
three levels of local government 
approval before the LIHTC 
application will even be considered 
for funding, and is considered the 
most burdensome in the nation. 

Because it does not require local 
governments to articulate any 
legitimate, non-discriminatory 
reasons for withholding approval, 
the Maryland requirement gives 
local governments an absolute 
“pocket veto,” advocates say. 

Both nonprofit and for-profit developers have 
repeatedly informed MBQ and housing advocates 
that this is one of the primary impediments to the 
development of affordable housing in Maryland, 


and that they do not even attempt to expend the 
resources necessary to develop family housing in 
suburban locations (especially 
Baltimore County), knowing that 
it will be difficult or impossible 
to secure a resolution of local 
approval for LIHTC funding if 
community opposition arises (or 
even if local officials merely fear 
community opposition). Action 
to address this impediment to fair 
housing is one of the priorities of 
the Baltimore Regional Housing 
Campaign and of affordable and 
fair housing advocates in 
Maryland. They are seeking to 
ensure that state and local agen- 
cies receiving federal resources 
live up to the requirement to 
affirmatively further fair housing. 

Pursue reform of federal 
Housing Choice Voucher 
policy. Minority families using 
Housing Choice Vouchers have 
historically been confined to areas 
that are only somewhat more 
racially and economically inte- 
grated than the highly segregated 
public housing neighborhoods. 

As a sort of specialized Housing 
Choice Voucher program operat- 
ing with deliberate attention to 
expanding fair housing choice, 
the Baltimore Housing Mobility 
Program has found ways around 
some of the biggest barriers to 
using Housing Choice Vouchers 
in opportunity areas. Were those 
solutions applied more broadly 
within the Housing Choice 
Voucher program, experts say, 
vouchers could be a tool for 
strengthening disadvantaged families by connect- 
ing them to the educational and economic vitality 
of low-poverty suburban neighborhoods. 


Federal [housing] production 
resources should also be allo- 
cated so as to ensure that 
affordable housing is built in 
the right places — in com- 
munities of choice and oppor- 
tunity that can boast of good 
schools and quality jobs. 

Bruce Katz and Margery Austin Turner, 
“Rethinking U.S. Rental Housing 
Policy,” Joint Center for Housing 
Studies of Harvard University, at p. 33 
(November 2006) 

The federal government’s 
three largest federal housing 
programs ....do very little to 
further fair housing and, in 
some cases, work to create 
and/or maintain segregated 
housing patterns. These pro- 
grams must be reoriented to 
focus, in part, on helping fami- 
lies move to less racially and 
economically segregated 
communities. 

“The Future of Fair Housing: Report of 
the National Commission on Fair 
Housing and Equal Opportunity” for- 
mer HUD Secretaries Henry Cisneros 
and Jack Kemp, Co-Chairs, 
December 2008. 
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Advocates say the current, more favorable political 
climate for housing voucher reform makes now a 
good time to apply the 
mobility practices used 
successfully in the 
Baltimore program more 
generally to the Housing 
Choice Voucher program. 

According to advocates, 
the first order of business 
is to reinstate the regula- 
tory enhancements made 
to the housing voucher 
program in the 1990s but 
reversed or discontinued 
after 2 001. 93 



Mobility proponents also 
propose a new national 

“Opportunity Voucher” program that would set 
aside a minimum of 50,000 vouchers annually to 
help low-income families in high poverty, segre- 
gated neighborhoods in the 30 most segregated 
metropolitan areas move to communities with low 
poverty and high performing schools. The vouch- 
ers could be administered by regional agencies 
authorized to provide exception rents up to at least 
120 percent of the FMR and come with a full com- 
plement of mobility counseling services similar to 
those offered by mobility programs in Baltimore, 
Chicago, and Dallas. Opportunity vouchers would 
be targeted for use in receiving communities with 
schools that have low rates of student poverty and 
are below the regional average minority popula- 
tion. Assuming a carve-out of existing voucher 
appropriations, the program would cost about 
$248 million annually, which includes start-up 
costs. 94 


High school in suburban community. Photo: Barbara 
Samuels. 


According to Tegeler, the return on investment 
from mobility counseling— at a marginal additional 

cost of $4,000 to $5,000 
per family making an 
opportunity move— can’t 
be calculated by a simple 
formula measuring only 
the costs and benefits to 
HUD or housing author- 
ities. 95 If more people like 
Michelle Starks become 
employed, then the 
amount HUD pays out 
per voucher goes down. 
But more importantly, if 
Starks’ three children do 
better in school, and you 
multiply that by the num- 
ber of families who suc- 
cessfully move out of distressed neighborhoods 
those benefits accrue to society as a whole. 


The author visited MBQ’s office in Baltimore in 
July 2009 to interview MBQ and BRHC rep- 
resentatives, and review prograin outreach, 
marketing, planning and evaluation documents. 
This report is based on that visit, additional 
phone interviews with program partners, and 
online research. The stories in this report are 
real and come from surveys and interviews con- 
ducted by the ACLU of Maryland during the 
period 2005- 2009, but the names of the partic- 
ipants have been changed to protect their privacy 
and the confidentiality of the sources. 
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Appendix: 

A Note on the ACLU Client Feedback Project and 
Survey Methodology 


T his report makes use of data gathered by the 
ACLU of Maryland, counsel for the plaintiffs 
in Thompson v. HUD. During the course of the 
Thompson case, the ACLU of Maryland conducted 
surveys to communicate with and gather informa- 
tion from members of the Thompson class about 
their experiences in public housing. The challenges 
of communicating with a class consisting of more 
than 14,000 families are formidable, and were only 
magnified as clients began moving from relatively 
small geographic enclaves to new homes spread 
over a large metropolitan area. 

To meet this challenge, the ACLU of Maryland 
developed a multi-faceted system for obtaining 
client feedback using a variety of methods, includ- 
ing surveys, telephone interviews, in-home inter- 
views and focus groups. As implementation of the 
Thompson remedial programs began, these 


became a important tool to monitor the services 
being provided to families and how families were 
faring. 

The surveys administered by the ACLU are in the 
nature of “customer satisfaction surveys” used to 
gage client satisfaction with program services and 
with participants’ homes and neighborhoods. They 
are also designed to engage the clients in evaluat- 
ing and improving die program. The surveys are 
not intended as a social science research project, or 
to serve as a substitute for a longitudinal analysis of 
outcomes for the families that participate in the 
mobility program. For that purpose, Metropolitan 
Baltimore Quadel is providing administrative data 
that is gathered and maintained in the ordinary 
course of operation of the program to Stefanie 
DeLuca, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Sociology at 
Johns Hopkins University. 
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The survey data referenced in this report is taken 
from four surveys administered by the ACLU, 
three in 2007 and one in 2008. For consistency, the 
graphs used in the report, with one exception, por- 
tray responses to the 2007 surveys. 

2007 and 2008 New Mover Survey : The ACLU 
has administered “New Mover” surveys every sum- 
mer since 2005. Each year, all families who have 
received a voucher and moved through the Special 
Mobility Housing Choice Voucher Program dur- 
ing the preceding twelve months receive a New 
Mover survey. These surveys contain questions 
asking participants to evaluate their satisfaction 
with their new home and neighborhood and with 
the services they received from the mobility coun- 
seling agency, Metropolitan Baltimore Quadel. 

The 2007 New Mover survey was administered to 
183 persons and 96 responses were received, a 
53% response rate. In 2008, a New Mover survey 
was sent to 215 persons, with 106 responses, a 49% 
response rate. 

2007 Post-Placement Survey : To gain a deeper 
understanding of participant experiences, from 
time to time the ACLU supplements the New 
Mover surveys with more in-depth surveys of par- 
ticular subsets of participants in the Special 
Mobility Housing Choice Voucher Program. In 
2007, a “Post-Placement Survey” was administered 
to a randomly selected sample of 150 participants 
who had stayed in their initial program unit for a 
period ranging from 14 months to four years. 
Sixty-eight responses were received, a 45 % 
response rate. 

2007 Second Mover Survey : Participants who 
moved from their initial program unit were also 
surveyed in 2007. This “Second Mover” survey 
was sent to 204 Second Movers, evenly divided 
between a sample of involuntary movers who were 
forced to move when their apartment complexes 
were sold to new owners, and a sample of 1 04 par- 
ticipants who had moved in the “ordinary course,” 
(i.e. due to an individual lease termination initiated 
by a landlord or by the participant during the ordi- 


nary course of a tenancy). The samples were ran- 
domly selected, except that suburb-to- suburb 
movers were slightly overrepresented in the sample 
to ensure an adequate number and geographic dis- 
tribution of responses from this subgroup to ana- 
lyze their experiences. 

Survey Methodology: Although the surveys are 
not intended as social science, the survey instru- 
ments have been reviewed by Professors Pam 
Bennett PhD, and/or Stefanie DeLuca, PhD both 
of the Johns Hopkins Department of Sociology, 
who have submitted useful guidance which was 
incorporated into the design where possible. The 
surveys all include an open-ended question that 
asks participants to comment on their move and 
the services they received, and to explain why they 
would or would not recommend the program to a 
friend. 

Dr. DeLuca has confirmed that the survey respon- 
dents are representative of program participants 
generally, with few statistically significant differ- 
ences across a host of neighborhood and individual 
characteristics. Participants who responded to the 
surveys did tend to be slightly older and less likely 
to have been in public housing at origin than fami- 
lies who did not participate in the surveys. Their 
program neighborhoods were not significantly dif- 
ferent on any of the census characteristics Dr. 
DeLuca has measured. 

The surveys were mailed first class with a return 
stamped envelope enclosed. Respondents were 
assured that the surveys are confidential and that 
responses will not be linked to individual partici- 
pants. As an incentive to return the survey, partici- 
pants were offered the chance to be included in a 
drawing for one or two gift certificates to a home 
furnishing store, but they were not otherwise 
offered any compensation for completing and 
returning the survey. ACLU staff compiled the 
responses and entered them into separate File 
Maker Pro databases that also contain certain 
administrative information maintained byMBQ. 
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